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0.—— 

E have much pleasure. in printing the 
following characteristic expression of 
goodwill from Professor Blackie. It 
is addressed to Mr. Mackay, one of 

our most zealous contributors, who, we may 
explain, was the medallist in Professor Blackie’s 
classes at the University of Edinburgh in 1876, 
1877, and 1878 :— 
THE MANSE, SELKIRK, 
19th July 1887. 

DEAR SIR, —I am delighted to think that you 
spend your leisure hours in such a sweetly reasonable 
way. A hard-working people like the British, made 
harder and harsher by the constant strife of party 
politics, can find no charm at once more soothing and | 
more effective than music. I do not know ‘‘the 
Music Hails” of which you speak, but I fear they 
are very bad places; and, if they are so, they are | 
only another illustration of the great principle — 
corruptio optimi pessima, 1 sincerely wish your 
editor every success which his patriotic and social 
enthusiasm deserves.—Sincerely yours, 

Joun S. BLACKIE. 





P.S.—Mackenzie has set two of my Covenanting 
Ballads to music, which Roy Paterson is to ‘publish. 
J. S. B. 


Professor Blackie inscribes on his letter his 
favourite motto from the New Testament — 
danbsvav iv civyem—speaking the truth in love. 
He could not have chosen a better motto for 
an editorial sanctum. We speak the truth, but 
itis our aim to speak it in love. Our. criticism 
is candid, but, we trust, also kind. Professor | 
Blackie is himself a striking embodiment at | 
once of wanbeie and dyaan; and we are proud 
to reckon among the friends of the Magazine 
the genial Professor who is the decus e¢ tutamen 
of the Modern Athens. 
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We have received’ from the Government of 
Victoria a tastefully printed programme of the | 
Jubilee Musical Festival held in the Exhibition | 
Building at Melbourne on the 23rd of June. | 
Roses are entwined with shamrocks - and | 
thistles on the cover, and ‘above this design | 
floats a flag on which are emblazoned the three 
lions couchant, the lion rampant, and the harp..! 
The contents breathe the same fragtance of | 
loyalty to the Queen and love for Old | 
England, 
ei eh « ; 
THREE Societies the Melbourne Philhar- 
monic Society, the Metropolitan Liedertafel, 
and the Melbourne Liedertafel—took part in 
- Festival. T here was a full, orchestra, and 
mong the principals we notice the familiar 
name of Miss Amy Sherwin. 
THE Festi beet Coe am ; 
Pee estival opened with the simple grandeur 
Old Hundredth and: A.'C. Mackenzie's 





Jubilee Ode, “For Fifty Years our Queen,” came 
next. England’s colonial sons and daughters 


must. have felt that theirs is the heritage of | 
| empire as they sang the words, : 


For fifty years, our Queen ! 
Victoria! hail ! 

Take up the cry, Old Ocean, 
And hoarsely shout 
The words about. 

British ships and world-wide British lands will cheer 
them ; 
_Rouse an Empire’s full devotion. 


& & 

Joy was tempered with a touch of sadness in 
“The death of Nelson.” Braham’s great song 
raised the thought of the blood and tears which 
have accompanied the making of Greater Britain. 
But the full chord of joyous triumph was again 
struck in a Jubilee. Ode for the Colony of 


Victoria, composed by Alfred Plumpton for the | 


Festival. In this ode the voice of the name- 
sake of the Queen is raised in a solo, followed 
by a concerted piece in which all: the Colonies 
of Australia are associated in united harmony :—- 
Queen of my mother-land, to thee 
This day with fervent heart I raise 
My brightest torch of love and praise. 
Mother of nations, as thy children throng 
Around thee, each with song succeeding song, 
O warm and: welcome may my tribute be. 
Thou gavest-me-a royal gift—thy name ! 
_ A sacred pledge and heritage of fame, 
And I upon my brow with pride will wear it, 
And in my heart of hearts with love will bear it. 


& oh g 
THE finale to. Beethoven’s Symphony in C 


they explain that the seizure of the paper was 
| all a question of copyright. Quite so ! 


HERE it is :— 77° 
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& db 
THOSE country papers! Some time ago we 
referred to the announcement that the voice of 
the tenor had ‘‘a true metallic ring.” We now 
hear that “the jerkiness of the overture was well 
brought out.” 
& h 


INSTRUMENTAL Music has still got to fight 
its way in the Presbyterian Churches of America. 
The habitual calm of Keokuk, Iowa, was lately 
disturbed by the introduction of an organ in 
the United Presbyterian Church. After being 
fought tooth and nail in the local Presbytery 
| and the Synod, the question was brought before 
| the General Assembly, which gave the follow- 
| ing satisfactory decision :— 

The, prohibitory law forbidding the use of instru- 
mental music in the worship of God has been repealed, 





minor took the audience beyond the range of | 2nd this leaves the sessions at liberty to introduce such 


exclusively national sympathies. But Miss Amy 
Sherwin brought them back again to Old Eng- 
land with “ Home, sweet Home.” The sorrows 
of Ireland were sung in “'The harp that once 


through Tara’s Halls, the soul of music shed,” | 
and Scotland was represented by the sprightly | 


gaiety of “’Twas within a mile of Edinburgh 
town.” The founders of culture were not for- 
gotten in this celebration of the spread of 
civilization. The Bacchic Ode from the 
Antigone of Sphocles was sung to the music 
of Mendelssohn by the combined Liedertafels. 
The Hallelujah Chorus followed, and the 
Festival was brought to a close with ‘‘ God 
save the Queen.” 
& & & 


GENERAL BOULANGER is the dean-idéal of a 
music-hall hero. M. Ferry’s description of him 
as the “‘ St. Arnaud ” of the café-concerts seems 
about as true as it is witty. The exile of the 
bumptious General has only made him yet more 
dear to the hearts of the music-hall habitués. of 
Paris. 

& & 

THE Great Paulus has proclaimed that the 
General will return with an army at his back, 
and this effusion “Il reviendra” has gained a 
popularity which has actually beaten the record 
of “* We don’t want to fight.” The Government 
naturally don’t like it. They have severely 
reprimanded certain bandmasters who ventured 


| to. arrange the Boulanger song for their bands, 


and their-action in suppressing the issue of the 
New York Heralgaimeshich the song was 
Ricti Of course 








music as they may deem wise and profitable. “There= 
fore there is no legal ground for action, and the appeal 
is not sustained. 

$o% 


Most of us know the psychological effect 
| of the old musical-box. How delighted we were 
when, in our childhood’s days, kind papa brought 
home the neat little case from which came forth 
such wonderful music. The first week we 
listened to the sweet tinkle of “Home, sweet 
Home” and ‘ The Guard’s Waltz,” for several 
hours every night. Next week, one hour a night. 
Third week, half-an-hour. Fourth week, a 
quarter. Then it came down to once a week, 
once a month, once a year ; and finally the dear 
old musical-box was put away in the limbo of 
broken engines and headless dolls. 


te 

THE old musical-box was certainly a trifle 
monotonous, and in this point it proved vulner- 
able to the attacks of the Organina. While the 
musical-box was set for six tunes, the Organina 
could be supplied with stamped rolls of music 
for six hundred. But in the end our good old 
friend the musical-box has taken the hint from 
its younger rival. Messrs. Ellis, Parr, and 
Lochman have lately patented a new type of 
musical-box entitled the “* Symphonion,” which 
can play any and every tune for which music is 
provided. Above the familiar.steel tongues is 
placed a revolving metal disc, which is changed 
whenever a new tune is required, With a few 
dozen of these metal discs, which are nop ex- 
pensive, the sweet tinkling of the musical-box 
becomes a permanent source of delight. 
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NE drizzling day last November, the 
Bards of the Isle of Britain, assembled 
in the Inner Temple Gardens, issued 
the following proclamation :— 


On the day of Full Moon in the Month of the 
Falling Leaves in the Winter Solstice, 1886. Be it 
known :- 

That when the age of Chiist is 1887, and when 
the period of the Bards of the Isle of Britain shall 
approach the Feast of the Solstice of Autumn, 
namely, the Equinox of the Harvest of Corn, after 
the Notice and Summons here given to all Wales 
at the sound of the Trumpet from this conspicuous 
place in the hearing of Country and Queen, a Gor- 
sedd and Eisteddfod will be held in the Chief-City 
of Lud in Britain, and thereunto all who seek 
privilege and licence in the arts of Poesy and Song 
shall have right of access, and no weapon shall be 
unsheathed against them. And at that Eisteddfod | 
the judgment of Chair and Gorsedd will be pro- | 
nounced on Song and Poetry, and upon the Poetic 
Inspiration, the Character, and Attainments of all 
who seek such privilege, degree, and licence in the: 
protection of the Chair of Arthur and the Round 
Table and that of Glamorgan, and according to the 
Rites and Privileges of the Bards of the Isle of 
Britain. “In the Face of the Sun, the Eye of 
Light.” 


The Chief-City of Lud! The hands of Old 
Time's clock seem to have gone back fifteen 
hundred years! London was the Chief-City 
of Lud in 387, when Hengist and Horsa 
were as yct unborn; to the descendants of the 
ancient Britons it is still the Chief-City of Lud 
in 1887. The Bards of the Isle of Britain 
still invoke the Sun as they did before Saint 
Augustine had ever set foot on the shore of 
this island. Dispossessed of their land, the 
Cymry have clung to their language, their 
literature, their music, and even the outward 
form of their ancient religion. 

The ceremonies observed at the Gorsedd | 
of 1886 and the Eisteddfod of 1887 have | 
been handed down from times on which 
the lamp of history can shed no light, but 
authentic records go back as far as the reign 
of King Cadwaladr in the eighth century. 
In 1107 an Eisteddfod was held at Car- 
digan; but after this the meetings of the 
National Congress seem to have been prac- 
tically suspended for more than three centuries. 
For two centuries Wales was engaged in a 
fierce struggle against the ever-growing power 
of England, and it took another century for 
the national spirit to recover from the despair 
whieh followed the final triumph of the English 
arms. In 1450 an Eisteddfod was held at 
Carmarthen. Then came a great national re- 











| Logan or Maen Llég. 


vival during the reigns of the Tudor sovereigns, 
who did not forget the Welsh blood that ran 
in their veins. We hear of Eisteddfodau at 
Caerwys in Flintshire in 1523 and 1567, and in 
1568 there was a great meeting at Conway. 
The Charter granted by Queen Elizabeth for 
the Conway Eisteddfod is still preserved. It 
is in the ownership of Lord Mostyn, who also 
possesses a harp won by an ancestor at the 
Carmarthen Eisteddfod of 1450. In 1681 a 
Congress was held at Bewpyr Castle, under the 
presidency of Sir Richard Bassett ; but there 
is now another gap of a century in the records. 
Even the Eisteddfod could not withstand the 
chill formalism of the eighteenth century. ‘At 
length, in 1819, the Eisteddfod was revived in 
all its former splendour at Carmarthen, and 
from that year there is an unbroken record 
down to the meeting in the Chief-City of Lud 
in the age of Christ, 1887. 


THE GORSEDD IN HYDE PARK. 


The Equinox of the Harvest of Corn came 
round on the 9th of August, and on that day the 
Bards of the Isle of Britain assembled in Hyde 
Park for the Gorsedd which precedes each 
sitting of the Eisteddfod. The face of the sun, 
the eye of light, shone gaily in the heavens. At 
the sound of the trumpet the Bards gathered 
within the sacred circle of twelve unhewn stones. 
Each stone was guarded by a Bard, and in the 
centre was the stone of the Arch Druid, the 


e 





ln a oat bla ett PR SA AE NE PN Pe CE 


HWFA MON, 


In the absence of the Arch Druid (Clwyd- 
fardd), Hwfa Mén mounted the Logan, and with 
face turned to the east demanded in a loud 
voice if there was peace, unsheathing a sword as 
he spoke. Thrice was the question asked, and 
thrice came the shout of “ Heddwch” in reply. 
Satisfied that there was peace, Hwfa Mon re- 
placed the sword in its scabbard, declared the 
Gorsedd to be open, and announced that the 
Eisteddfod was about to be held in the city of 
Caerludd. Gwalchmai now took his place on 
the Logan and recited the prayer of the 
Gorsedd. 


Grant, O God ! Thy protection ; 

And in protection, strength ; 

And in strength, understanding ; 

And in understanding, knowledge ; © 

And in knowledge, knowledge of the just ; 

And in the knowledge of the just, the love of it ; 

And in that love, the love of all existences ; 

And in the love of all existences, the love of God. 
God and all Goodness, 





Poetical addresses were delivered, and Llew 
Liwyfo invited the co-operation of ny 
who might be present in the crowd. In resp 
to this invitation two American Bards, who had 
come all the way from. Texas, stepped fo 
and amid great enthusiasm entered the sacred 
circle. Albert Roberts then struck the chords 
of the Welsh harp, and Idris Vychan and Eos y 
Berth brought the Gorsedd to a close with im. 
promptu Pennillion verses suggested by the 
ceremony. 


“WAITING FOR THE EISTEDDFOD.” 


Meanwhile the audience and competitors are 
assembling in the Albert Hall. The National 
banner of Wales is draped with the Im- 
perial Standard. The sacred emblem of the 
Eisteddfod is prominently displayed above the 
great organ. This emblem, which we print at 
the head of our article, is generally supposed to 
represent the Rays of Divine Light, but accord. 
ing to some authorities it is composed of three 
letters of the old Bardic Alphabet, which form 
the name of God. With this are exhibited the 
mottoes of the Eisteddfod and the five Bardic pro- 
vinces into which the Isle of Britain is divided, 
Glamorgan, Dyfed (S.W. Wales), Gwynedd 
(North Wales), Powys (Central Wales), and 
Caerleon. It is to the last province (which 
embraces the whole of England !) that the city 
of Caerludd is attached, and it is thus the motto 
of that province, “ Dan nawdd Duw a’i Dangnef” 
—“ under the protection of God and His peace” 
—which is chiefly associated with the motto of 
the Eisteddfod — “ Gwir yn erbyn y Byd’— 
“Truth against the World.” While we are 
turning over the pages of the voluminous pro- 
gramme, a friendly Cymry volunteers his assist- 
ance to the bewildered Sassenach, and we 
manage to obtain a tolerably clear idea of the 
scope of the Eisteddfod. 

The Eisteddfod is an epitome of the life and 
work of the Welsh people. In addition to the 
literary, musical, and artistic competitions which 
represent every element in the music, art, and 
romance of Wales, the Eisteddfod devotes 
attention to the development of skill in the 
everyday occupations of working men and 
women. The competitions in slate-splitting and 
stocking - knitting, which form an_ interesting 
feature in the ordinary Eisteddfod, are indeed 
omitted this year, but on what may be termed 
the business side of the programme we st¢ 
prizes offered for the best “Guide to Emigra- 
tion,” and the best essays on such subjects as 
“Eisteddfod Management,” “The advantages 
offered by London to young Welsh residents,’ 
“Domestic Cookery,” and “The Woollen 
manufactures of South Wales.” The artistic 
competitions include figures and landscapes in 
water-colours and oil, drawings in monochrome, 
outlines in Indian ink, and relievo figure sub- 
jects ; while prizes are offered for the best design 
of a Bardic Chair, and the best specimens of 
wood carving. But it is naturally in the 
literary and musical department that the 
greatest number of competitions are held. 
‘The Welsh Bards are poets rather than mist 
cians, and it is for the composition of poetic 
odes that the chief Bardic honours are assign" 
The subjects this year are “Queen Victoria, 
and “John Penry,” which illustrate feelings a 
once of local and imperial patriotism. Among 
other poetical subjects are “ The Young Bard on 
Cader Idris,” and “Wales that is to be.” 
toral poems, epigrammatic stanzas, 4 poem 
on the Welsh language, translations of Welsh 
hymns into English, and of Shelley's “ Ode to 
the Skylark,” and “Adam Bede,” into W 
are included. Prizes are also offered for the 





best Historical novel, and for essay$ on 
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“The Act of Union between England and 


Wales,” “The National Colleges of Wales,” 
and “The Welsh Poetry of the Eighteenth 
Century.” The musical department is equally 
rich in prizes for composition. The youth of 
Wales are invited to exercise their talents in 
writing songs for contralto, baritone, and 
tenor, vocal and instrumental trios, a part song 
for male voices, a congregational anthem, a 
sacred cantata, an orchestral overture, and the 
libretto for an opera on “ Boadicea.” As regards 
execution, the scope of the Eisteddfod is equally 
comprehensive. Two competitions each are 
assigned for soprano, contralto, tenor, and bass 
vocalists. There are duets and vocal and in- 
strumental quartetts. Prizes are given to the 
best players on the harp, the piano, the 
harmonium, and to the best orchestral band. 
The National Pennillion singing is not forgotten. 
Finally, there are three great choral competitions, 
in which the finest choirs of a nation famed for 
choral singing fight a fight of giants. 

Such is a modern Eisteddfod in its competi- 
tive aspect. But besides instituting competitions 
which are chiefly intended to promote the 
practice of music in its modern form, the 
Committee make it their aim, by providing 
performances of high artistic merit, to foster a 
love for the ancient national music of Wales. 
Atrio of Pennillion players, a band of Welsh 
harps, and an Eisteddfod choir are assisted by 
the most distinguished Welsh soloists, such as 
Madame Edith Wynne and Miss Mary Davies, 
who esteem it an honour to discharge this duty 
to their native land. 

We have just finished this mental picture of 
the Eisteddfod when an irreverent Sassenach 
sitting behind is heard to remark that the 
Welsh for M.P. appears to be A.S. We turn 
round furiously with the intention of pulling the 
offender’s nose, but just at that moment Lord 
Mostyn arrives, and the first day of the Eistedd- 
fod is commenced. 


THE FIRST DAY. 


The President of the first meeting was to have 
been Mr. Gladstone, but his Welsh admirers 
had to bear the disappointment of hearing the 
following letter read by Mr. Richard :— 


21 CARLTON HousE TERRACE, 
August 4. 

Deak Mr. RicHarD,—After addressing the re- 
presentative London meeting last Friday, I caught 
from exposure a sore throat which passed into a slight 
cough, and I was confined to bed until yesterday. It 
has given way, but I could not undertake so soon after 
the attack to address a public meeting on the 9th. It 
is true I had intended, and still intend, to go to 
Hawarden this week ; but even if in London, I should 
not have been able to undertake the office of President 
of the Eisteddfod. 1 am not quite sure in what rela- 
tion the intended metropolitan meeting stands to the 
coming Eisteddfod in North Wales, but I do not the 
less heartily on that account wish entire success to 
both. The exertions of devoted Welshmen, in the 
front rank of whom you personally stand, have taught 
Us to comprehend how much reason Wales has to look 
carefully to the custody and to enlarge the knowledge 
of the stores of treasure with which her own history 
and literature have provided her. It appears to me 
that the general public become more and more aware 
#s time proceeds how fully justified and how much 
tequired are these commemorative celebrations. There 
are, indeed, some who think that all local distinctions 
My oe be melted down, into a level uniformity. But 
pi: Ormation of individual character, each upon its 
a = 8 a great providential purpose of our exist- 
Pe hpi it Is surely wise to cherish and develop 
Hea rg that has an educating power, and among 
traditi “ruments it is, I suppose, indisputable that the 

ons of language, literature, and history usually 
* most important place. The devoted patriotism 








of the natives of the Principality as Welshmen will, I 
am confident, only make them better subjects and 
better Britons, Accept, therefore, my cordial good 
wishes for the celebration of next week, and believe 
me, etc., W. E. GLADSTONE. 


After some of the chief bards had delivered 
short poetical speeches, and Mr. Edward Owen 
had sung the Eisteddfod song, Lord Mostyn 
proceeded with his presidential address. Even 
Mr. Gladstone could not have made a better 
chairman, Lord Mostyn is an ardent patron of 
the Eisteddfod, and his allusion to the fact that 
he still possessed the harp won at the Carmar- 
then Eisteddfod of 1450, and the Roya! Charter 
granted by Elizabeth for the Conway Eisteddfod 
of 1568, was received with rapturous shouts of 
“ Clywch, clywch,” the vigorous Welsh equiva- 
lent for “ Hear, hear.” Heconcluded his address 
with the following weighty words, in which, with 
an expression of pride in the vigour of the 
national life of Wales, is wisely mingled a re- 
cognition of her place as a member of a vast 
Imperial system :— 


Welshmen of the nineteenth century might well 
be proud of their musicians and bards, who had 
proved that these meetings were well designed to 
promote and cherish the literature, poetry, and music 
of Cambria, and to inspire in the hearts of her sons 
an ardent love of their country. Some people had 
tried to depreciate these gatherings, but he was thank- 
ful to say that they had only been endued with a 
new force thereby. Welshmen had every reason to 
believe that their ancient historic language would 
enjoy that immortality which was prophesied for it 
by the great Taliesin 1200 years ago, and that the 
Eisteddfod would last as long as there was a Cymro 
in the Principality to support it. Yet Welshmen 
must not forget: that they formed part of a great and 
glorious empire, the unity and integrity of which it 
was their duty to do all in their power to defend. 


The address finished, every one went to work 
with a will. There was no time to be lost. 
The competitions at an Eisteddfod are so 
numerous that very little margin can be left, 
and the slightest hitch in the working of the 
arrangements may lead to the utmost confusion 
and disorganization. Our readers will remem- 
ber that this was clearly pointed out in our 
article on last year’s Eisteddfod at Carnarvon. 
This year there has been a great improvement 
in strictness of organization, which is, we be- 
lieve, largely due to the untiring energy and the 
unfailing tact of Mr. Abraham (Mabon), the 
well-known member for the district of Rhondda 
Valley. Preliminary tests were applied in those 
items which attracted an unusually large num- 
ber of competitors, namely, the soprano, con- 
tralto, tenor, and bass solos, the vocal duets, 
the vocal quartett, and the piano and _har- 
monium competitions. Thus in each case only 
two or three performers actually appeared on 
the platform of the Eisteddfod, and the adjudi- 
cators were not long occupied in making the 
final selection. On the first day, Miss Lucy 
Clark, of Cardiff, came off victorious in the con- 
tralto solo, ‘‘ Hence, Iris, Hence away ” (Handel, 
Semele); Mr. Edward Arthur Jones, of New- 
town, in the tenor solo, “There be none of 
Beauty’s daughters ” (John Thomas); and Mr. 
Richard Pritchard, of Carnarvon, in the har- 
monium solo, the overture to Dr. Parry’s 
“Emmanuel.” Each received a prize of £5. 
There was also a performance by the Pennil- 
lion singers of the Eisteddfod ; and as we shall 
meet these Pennillion singers again, it is well 
that we should clearly understand what is the 
nature of this curious survival of a practice as 
old as the days of Homer. 


The harpist plays over the tune, and the vocalists 
sing as suits their fancy, beginning with the third, 
fourth, fifth, or even with the last bar of the tune, 
and while the harper gives way to his imagination in 





different forms of variations of the. tune, the singers 
take care to keep in correct harmony, and to end 
exactly with the last note of the melody, 


But the great feature of the first day was a 
keen contest between eleven male choirs from 
fifty to seventy strong. The following entered 
the lists :-— 


(1) Cynon. (2) Merthyr Orpheus. 
(3) London Welsh. (4) Brynaman. 

(5) Tredegar Orpheus. (6) Rhondda. 

(7) Glan Tawe. (8) Dowlais. 

(9) Arvonic Choir. (10) Port Talbot. - ~ 
(11) Huddersfield. 


Each choir was allowed a quarter of an hour 
in which to sing two pieces (a) “ Where is he?” 
(Beethoven, Engeds); (4) “The Beleaguered” 
(Sullivan); and the contest thus lasted two 
hours and three-quarters. The singing of these 
Welsh miners and quarrymen need not be 
described. Each choir showed a precision of 
attack, a delicacy of phrasing, and a richness of 
tone, and it became apparent that the adjudi- 
cators would have a difficult task. Fiercer and 
yet more fierce grew the excitement, when last 
of all the sturdy Yorkshiremen advanced to do 
battle with the Cymry on their own ground. At 
last Sir George Macfarren stepped forward and 
announced on behalf of his fellow-adjudicators, 
Signor Randegger, Dr. Bennet, Mr. John 
Thomas, Mn Emlyn Evans, and Mr. David 
Jenkins, that there was an-equal division of 
opinion, three being in favour of the Rhondda 
Choir and three in favour of the choir from 
Huddersfield. The prize of £50 was accordingly 
divided between the two choirs, and Lord 
Mostyn terminated the proceedings by investing 
each of the rival conductors with a gold badge. 

A concert of Welsh music was given in the 
evening. With one or two exceptions the pieces 
were described as “Alaw Gymreig,” that is, 
ancient Welsh. None but Welsh artistes were 
employed, and not a word but Welsh was sung. 
The beautiful melody “Ar hyd y nos,” known to 
the Sassenach as “ Poor Mary Ann,” was sung 
by the Eisteddfod Choir. Madame Edith Wynne 
sang “Dafydd y Gareg wen” (David of the 
White Rock), and “ Y Fwyalchen” (The Black- 
bird) was given by Miss Mary Davies. Miss 
Eleanor Rees, Madame Lizzie Evans, Mr. Lucas 
Williams, Mr. James Sauvage, and the well- 
known Eos Morlais also took part in this 
national celebration. Mr.. John Thomas was 
the only modern composer represented; he 
played on the Welsh harp a solo entitled 
“Merch Megan,” and his band of harpists came 
in} with great effect in the Jubilee Chorus 
Teyrnged Cymru i’n Banon - Ymherodres — 
Cambria’s homage to our Empress Queen, 
The concert commenced with “God save the 
Queen” (Duw cadw hon), and finished with a 
warlike rendering of the “ March of the Men of 
Harlech.” As the twanging of the harps rose 
loud and clear above the voices of the choir, it 
seemed as if Cadwaladr had come again. 


THE SECOND Day. 


Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., took the chair on 
the second day of the Eisteddfod. From his 
speech, which was in the main rather aggressive 
in tone, we quote the concluding portion :-—- 


The true reason why these gatherings were held in 
such esteem was to be found partly in the reverence 
which the common people of Wales cherished for old 
customs. Another reason was that they took delight 
in the exercise of oratory and literature, and in com- 
petitions of poetry and music, just as the common 
people of England delighted in horse-racing, boat- 
racing, cricket, and other athletic exercises, The 
National Eisteddfod had a large progeny, so that in 
almost tvery town, village, and parish of Wales 
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‘ 
there was a miniature Eisteddfod offering prizes for | 
essays and musical compositions. By these means 
mental cultivation in the Principality had been power- 
fully incited. 


The competitions were resumed. In the | 
tenor solo “ Lend me your aid,” from Gounod’s 
“La Reine de Saba,” there were four com- 
petitors selected from thirty-cight, and the prize | 
was divided between Mr. William Thomas, of 
Neath, and Mr. William Evans, of Morristown. 
Prizes of five and ten guineas were respectively 
awarded to the Rev. John Philips, of Llanrwst, 
and Mr. Thomas Jones (Eifionydd), of Carnar- 
von, for the best essay on “ The National 
Colleges of Wales,” and the best collection of | 
Welsh songs. Considerable disappointment 
was felt at the announcement of Mr. Burne 
Jones, that none of the water-colour paintings 
sent in were worthy of a prize. Wales has 
hitherto devoted more attention to literature 
and music than to art in the technical sense of | 
the word, Until lately there was no institution 
in Wales which could be compared to the Royal 
Academy in England, Scotland, and Ireland; but 
now that the Royal Cambrian Academy has been 
installed in the ancient mansion of Plas Mawr 
at Conway, we may expect that art will be better | 
represented in future Eisteddfodau. 

Another disappointment was the failure of the | 


All that Mr. | 


orchestral overture competition. 
| 


John Thomas was able to say of the seven over- 
tures submitted for adjudication was, that they | 
showed promise and talent, and consequently no | 
prize was awarded. The proceedings of the 
Eisteddfod clearly show that instrumental music 
is no rival to vocal music in the Principality. A 
prize was offered for the best instrumental trio, 
but this also had to be withheld. The per- 
formances in this department were good, but 
practically Cardiff was the only town represented. 
The Orchestral Society from Cardiff had a “walk 
over” in their performance of the overture to 
“te Nozze di Figaro,” and the prize in the 
string quartett competition (the first movement 
of the Aberdare Eisteddfod Prize String Quar- 
tett) went to the same town, The Committee of 
the Eisteddfod Association are anxious to do 
everything in their power to stimulate the culti- 
vation of orchestral music in Wales. At this | 
Kisteddfod a prize of £10 was given for an essay 
on “ Practical means for improving the position | 
of Wales as regards Orchestral Music,” and it is 
to be hoped that the means indicated by the 
successful competitor will prove sufficiently ! 
practical to ensure the attainment of the desired 


end. 

It is satisfactory that the adjudicators are so | 
uncompromising in maintaining a high standard. 
They might make it pleasant all round by 
awarding prizes on the principle of the adven- 
ture school, where all the dunces receive nicely 
bound volumes for “Improvement.” But it is 
seldom desirable to make it pleasant all round. 
In matters of art the practice is fatal, and we 
are glad to see that, if anything, the other | 
extreme is followed at the Eisteddfod. 

The interest of the second day centred in the 
chief Choral Competition for Choirs from 200 
There was no disappointment in 
this department. As many as eight choirs put 
in an appearance at the Albert Hall. Yorkshire 
was again represented by the choir from Hud- | 
derstield, and the Nottingham Choir formed the 
other contingent from the Bardic province of 
Caerleon. From North Wales came the famous 
Penrhyn Arvonic, under the baton of Dr, Rogers 
of Bangor Cathedral; and the Wrexham Phil- 
harmonic, which carried off the prize at last 
year's Eisteddfod at Carnarvon. South Wales 
sent (1) The Pontypool Fire Brigade and Ab- 
ersychan Choir, (2) The Llanelly Choir, (3) | 
The Swansea District Choir, (4) The Abercarn 


to 250 strong. 


| were noble subjects of study. 


motet, “I wrestle and pray ;” (4) “Wretched 
Lovers,” from Handel’s “Acis and Galatea ;” 
and (c) “Come with torches,’ from Mendels- 
sohn’s “Walpurgis Night,” and, as on the 
previous day, the contest lasted about three 


| hours. The most intense excitement prevailed. 


The partisans of each choir were assembled in 
the Hall. Even the choirs from Huddersfield 
and Nottingham were supported by the enthusi- 
asm of sympathetic friends. Besides the honour 
dear to Cymric hearts, there was a substantial 
prize of £200. Whose should it be? While the 
adjudicators were deliberating on their award, 
Mr. Abraham suggested that the audience should 
join with the choirs in singing the National 


| Anthem of Wales, “The Land of my Fathers.” 


| unable to avert. 


before long there were indications of a coming 
smash, which the most heroic efforts proved 
Much interest was also mani- 


| fested in some competitors of tender age. A 





When this“ magnificent outburst of song had | 


' died away, Sir George Macfarren stepped 


forward, and amid breathless silence announced 
that the first prize would be divided between the 
Huddersfield Choir and the Penrhyn Arvonic. 
A scene of wild uproar followed this announce- 
ment, and it was long before Sir George Mac- 
farren could make it known that the second 


prize had been awarded to Swansea, We would | 
rather not dwell on this unfortunate affair. | 


Happily the danger of a serious disagreement 


| was averted, and the three successful choirs 
| joined harmoniously in singing together at the 


evening concert the pieces which had formed 
the subject of competition. 


THE THIRD DAY. 


On the third day, the Bard of the year was to 
be enthroned, and it was fitting that a poet 
should occupy the presidential chair. The ad- 
dress of Mr. Lewis Morris was instinct with a 
poet’s eloquence. 


Addressing himself especially to his own country- 
men and countrywomen, he urged them, while proud 
of their ancient language and customs, and _ their 
vigorous national life, to learn the lesson taught by 
the great material progress of the world city, which 
some of them saw for the first time. Music and song 
Literature and its pur- 
suits were full of solace and charm, but were they 
sufficient in themselves to make a nation or to keep it 
in health? Had the devotion of their branch of 
the British nation in the past produced altogether 
adequate results? Did they not want a more syste- 
matic training, a wider education, than the Eisteddfod 
Might not the institution itself be still 
Let them not fall into an 
In con- 


furnished ? 
further strengthened ? 
ignoble complacency and self-satisfaction. 


| clusion, he asked them to bear in mind the words 


of the bard Dafydd ab Edmwnd, spoken at Carmar- 
then five centuries ago, as a definition of the purposes 


| of the Eisteddfod ; 


Cof am a fu, 
Ystyr am y sydd, 
A barn am a fydd., 


These words meant, ‘ Remembrance of the past, 
Thought for thg present, and Rational speculation on 
the future.” They should not, however, dwell too 
long on the irrevocable past. 


for the present, they would cease to live. But let 


| them, in the words of the same old bard, look to the 
| future, that they might so deal with it as to make 


it better than the present or the past. 


This was a day. of competitions and adjudica- 
tions. ‘There was so much solid work to be got 
through that the luxury of an evening concert 
had to be dispensed with. We cannot attempt 
to give a full account of these proceedings, which, 
it must be admitted, were somewhat tedious to 
persons not directly interested in Eisteddfod 
work. ‘There was one amusing break in the 
somewhat monotonous round. A choir of 
seventy voices came forward to sing a piece at 


; the ceremony of his inauguration. 








If they took no thought | 


boy of twelve (Charles Pierce, of Treherbert) 


played so wellin the harp competition that Mr, 
John Thomas, the adjudicator, declared that he 
would give him a guinea out of his own pocket, 
A ten-year-old also obtained a prize of £5 for 
Pennillion singing. This little fellow is the son 
of the celebrated Pennillion singer Eos y Berti. 
It is believed that young Eos y Berth was 
soothed with a Pennillion at the time when 
he cut his first tooth, and we hear on good 
authority that he had composed a set of Pen- 
nillion variations on the word ‘ Mamma’ 
before he got the length of ‘ Papa.” 


SEREMONI CADEIRIAD Y BARDD. 


The ceremony of the Chairing of the Bard is 
the chief event of the Eisteddfod. The success- 
ful Bard is the hero of the festival, and every 
element of the picturesque that ancient Cymric 
ritual can boast, is introduced to give effect to 
It is not, 
however, at the Eisteddfod that the privilege 
of Bardship is actually conferred. | Bards are 
elected at the Gorsedd, usually-—we shudder to 
say it—after some sort of preliminary examina- 
tion. The Eisteddfod competition is, we believe, 
open to all duly qualified Bards, and the victor 
may compete again at another Eisteddfod. 
Thus Hwfa Mén has won as many as five 
chairs. Every Bard is known by a Bardic 
designation, the name, it may be, of the place of 
his birth, or the title of some famous chieftain. 
‘“‘Hwfa Mon,” the Bardic name of the Rev. R. 
Williams, means “ Hwfa of Anglesea.” “ Mén” 
is the Cymric for Anglesea, Mr. Williams’ native 
county, and “ Hwfa” is the name of a chieftain. 
In this year of Jubilee the Bards of the Isle of 
Britain were invited to show their loyalty to the 
Crown. An ode to Queen Victoria was the sub- 
ject chosen for competition. Seventeen Bards 
competed, and Berw was declared the winner. 
Berw is the Bardic name of the Rev. R. A. 
Williams, curate of Llanfihangel y Pennant in 
Merioneth. Our portrait shows he is quite 
a young man, but he has already won five chairs 
in the competitions at minor Eisteddfodau. 





BERW THE BARDD CADEIRIAWG. 


The keeper of the records of the Bardic 


sight. The manuscripts had been kept under | Gorsedd commenced the ceremony by reading 
lock and key, and were placed in the performers’ | the muster roll of the Bards. ‘They gathered 
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a semicircle round the chair of honour. The 
first duty was “ Remembrance of the Past ”— 
Cof am a Fu. Clwydfardd, the Arch Druid, 
read the names of the Bards who had died since 
the Carnarvon Eisteddfod of 1886, and the choir 
sang the following hymn to the beautiful tune 
“ Meirionydd ” :— 
‘‘Crown’d with a thousand marvels, 
The glorious morn shall break, 
When storm-tossed sons of sorrow 
Shall from their sleep awake ; 
And robed in pearly whiteness, 
Their heavenly form assume, 
In likeness to their Saviour 
Ascending from the tomb.” 


Then came “Thought for the Present ”— 
Ystyram y Sydd. On learning that Berw had 
been declared victorious in the present competi- 
tion, the Arch Druid deputed Gwalchmai and 
Hwfa Mén to conduct him to the platform. 
The President fixed the gold medal on his 
breast, and the Bards placed him in the Chair of 
Honour. The sheathed sword was held above 
his head, the trumpet sounded, and the Arch 
Druid proclaimed the motte—-“ Gwir yn Erbyn 
y Byd—-“ Truth against the World.” After Miss 
Mary Davies had sung the chairing song, came 
“Conjecture as to the Future”=Barn am a 
Fydd. The Bards addressed the victor in 
extempore verses abounding in Celtic allitera- 
tion, and the ceremony was brought to a close 
with the “ March of the Men of Harlech.” 


THE FOURTH Day. 


The proceedings of the fourth day were 


; opened by Mr. Puleston, M.P., the President of 


the Cominittee of the Eisteddfod, but he was 
soon relieved by a more august chairman. The: 
Eisteddfod of Caerludd wil be remembered 
as the first Eisteddfod that was ever honoured 
by the presence of a Prince of Wales. The 
arrival of His Royal Highness, ‘shortly: after 
noon, was the signal for the choir, the organ, 
and the band of harps to strike up “God bless 
the Prince of Wales.” When the illustrious 
chairman had taken his seat in the Bardic chair 
won by Berw on the previous day, Mr. Puleston 
read the following appropriate address :— 


We, the Executive Committee of the National Eis- 
teddfod, on behalf of the Bards, the Ovates, and all 
vthers taking part in the proceedings of this year’s 
meeting, beg leave to offer to your Royal Highness 
our most cordial welcome and sincere thanks for your 
kindness in presiding to-day. The noble and vener- 
ible institution which we represent, descends in an 
wbroken and uninterrupted line from times which are 
wodoubt far more ancient than those to which the 
tarliest historic records can reach. It represents, as 
We are proud to claim on behalf our countrymen in 
hritain, the admitted supremacy of the arts of peace, 
poetry, and of music in rude times, when the rule of 

tee was the sole rule of right outside the sacred 
iwecinets of the Eisteddfpd. It embodies, as its mot- 
‘0s show, a wide system of intellectual attainment, of 
ievout aspiration, and of practical ethics. From the 
‘me when King Arthur founded the chair of the Knights 
the Round Table at Caerleon, when Cadwaladr, 
teven centuries ago, presided at Aberffraw, or when 
Your great predecessor Queen Elizabeth Tudor gave 

Royal warrant for the Eisteddfod at Caerwys, the jnsti- 
ttion has been kept alive, often indeed under great 

uutles, and through long periods of inaction, up to 
lime when the revival ofvour national feeling has 
ts Welshmen to cherish with redoubled affection 

“ty valuable institution of our forefathers. Of late 
és been the endeavour of those who are interested 

.. Ptogress of Wales to seek to concentrate the 
“onal feeling in’ favour of these meetings in one 
taenical effort to which the available talent 

Wales might be directed. The National 
is entirely free from all ties of party 
from all sectarian feeling in religion, from 
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every narrowing ‘influence which might impede the 
full development of national life. Its success since 
its reconstruction has been great. Crowded and 
enthusiastic meetings ; literary competitions appeal- 
ing to every humble fireside through the length and 
breadth of Wales ; imposing musical competitions, 
keenly contested by great choirs of hundreds of work- 
ing men and women, not from Wales only, but some- 
times, as on the present occasion, from the heart of 
England, which have received the unqualified com- 
mendation of the severest English critics ; a growing 
proficiency in the arts of painting and sculpture, 
improved manufactures, a wider interest in social and 
educational matters produced by the interesting dis- 
cussions of our social science lectures, —these are some 
of the fruits of the modern Eisteddfod. And we 
think, sir, that not the least happy incident of. this 
revival is to be found in the fact that once again 
the Briton ventures peacefully to invade that great 
Caerludd which received him under Arthur, in this the 
happy Jubilee year of our most gracious Sovereign, 
and welcomes to its chair to-day its national head and 
leader in the honoured person of the Prince of Wales. 


In his reply, the Prince alluded to the fact 
that the Queen, when a girl of thirteen, visited 
the Beaumaris Eisteddfod of 1832, and pre- 
sented medals to the successful competitors. 
Her Majesty had never ceased to take the most 
unfeigned interest in everything that concerns 
the progress and happiness of her Welsh sub- 
jects ; and for his part, the Prince indulged in a 
hope that at-no distant date it might be in his 
power to be present at an Eisteddfod in the 
ancient Principality whose name he was proud 
to bear. These remarks were of course received 
with loud cheers, which were redoubled when 
the Prince pinned an Eisteddfod badge on his 
coat, after he had been presented with a 
splendidly bound copy of the “Alcestis” of 
Euripides, in Greek and Welsh, a publication 
of the Eisteddfod Association. The Prince had 
to suffer and be strong while the Bards pro- 
nounced Welsh Zzg/ynion in his honour. We 
should imagine the Prince’s Welsh is just a 
little bit shaky, but he looked interested all the 
same. Clwydfardd, Gwalchmai, and Hwfa Mén 
were among the speakers. The veterans Clwyd- 
fardd and Gwalchmai competed at the Eistedd- | 
fod of 1832, at which the Queen was present ; | 
and the latter exhibited to the Prince a medal | 
which he had won for an Ode on the Queen’s 
Coronation in-1837. After the Bards came the 
Pennillion singers; they took pity on the sorrows 
of a poor Prince, and used English numbers 
and letters for their Pennillion variations. The 
Prince was now afforded an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the rites and ceremonies of the Bards of 
the Isle of. Britain. The winner in the second 
Bardic competition, the Ode on “John Penry,” 
was brought forward to receive his silver crown. 
This was Cadfan, who is known outside Bardic 
circles as the Rev. J. Cadvan Davies, Wesleyan 
minister at Aberffraw. The very name Aber- 
ffraw seems to link the past with the present; the 
town which has sent a victorious Bard to the 





Eisteddfod of the present year, was a centre 
of Bardism under Cadwaladr, some eleven 
hundred years ago. Kneeling on the platform, 
Cadfan was crowned with all due cere- 
mony by Hwfa Moé6n, and after shaking 
hands with the Prince, retired with his gold 
medal and a cheque for £40. The precious 
relics in the possession of Lord Mostyn, the 
Charter granted by Elizabeth in 1568 and the 
harp won in 1450, were produced for Royal 
inspection. Miss Mary Davies sang the “Ash 
Grove,” and the Prince of Wales bade “ good- 
bye,” or rather au revoir, to his Welsh subjects 
with the sound of the national hymn, “ The land 
of my Fathers,” ringing in his ears. 

After this pleasant break in the round of com- 
petitions, the solid work of the Eisteddfod was 


that we cannot attempt a detailed description. 
At the close of the day meeting there was an 
interesting contest between two choirs from 120 
to 150 strong,—the Brymbo, Broughton, and 
Bersham Choral Society, and the Gyrn Castle 
Choral Union,-—and, as before, the prize was 
divided. In the evening there was a miscel- 
laneous concert, and with a repetition of the ever- 
popular hymn, “ The land of my Fathers,” the 
Eisteddfod of Caerludd was brought to a 
successful conclusion. 


CYMRY AND SAXON, 


“An Eisteddfod,” says Matthew Arnold, “is 
no doubt a kind of Olympic meeting ; and that 
the common people of Wales should care for such 
a thing shows something Greek in them, some- 
thing spiritual, something humane, something 
(I am afraid one must add) which in the English 
common people is not to be found.” This is the 
opinion not of a Cymry Bard but of a Saxon 
critic. Have those superior persons who have 
been pleased to poke fun at the Eisteddfod ever 
reflected that in this great city the masses of the 
people are incapable of appreciating anything 
higher than “ You had better ask the missus,” 
or “ The last bus”? What do all our oratorios 
and Monday popular concerts amount to, when 
every night the fifty music halls of the Chief- 
City of Lud are thronged with working men and 
working women who steep their minds in vapid 
inanity and low vulgarity ? 

With us culture is restricted, with the Cymry 
it is universal. Well might Mr. Lewis Morris 
ask the English visitors at the Eisteddfod if it 
was not a wonderful sight to see great choirs of 
working men and working women—quarrymen, 
ironworkers, and labouring peasants—all en- 
gaged in singing some of the sublimest pieces of 
modern music. The Eisteddfod is essentially a 
people’s festival. At the present meeting 183 
working men sent in verses on “ The Sculptor.” 
It is true that none of these were deemed 





| of the elevation attained by the Saxon. 


worthy of a prize, but this only shows that the | 
Welsh masses cherish high ideals. It is obvious 
that the culture of the Cymry has stopped short 
Wales 
has not yet produced a Tennyson or a Sterndale 
Bennett. But in Wales culture is more widely 
diffused throughout the whole community than 
in England. Surely the Welsh race may well 
be proud that within the bounds of the Princi- 
pality there can hardly be found a single. man 

woman, or even child who is not afforded some 


glimpse of the noble thoughts and aspirations 


which accompany the cultivation of literature, 
art, and music. It is not to be forgotten that 


the annual Eisteddfod only sums up as it were 


the grand result of a large number of minor 
Eisteddfodau which are held annualjy through- 
out the length and breadth of the Principality. 
Almost every village has its local centre 
of Eisteddfodic work, and tidings from the 








resumed. The programme is again- so bulky 


realm of art are brought home to the very 
humblest of those neat little stone cottages 
which attract the attention of the Saxon in his 
annual incursion into the land of Taliesin and 
Llewellyn. 

It is precisely in this element of universality 
that culture in England fails. The Scottish 
working man knows his Burns, and delights in 
Saturday evening concerts of Scottish music 
The Irish peasant also can repeat verse after 
verse from the poet whom he affectionately terms 
“Tommy Moore,” and he is stirred to the heart 
by the ancient melodies of his native land. In 
England the working classes, in the main, are 
still outside the pale of culture, and in striving 
to remedy this crying evil, we shall do well to 
keep before us the example of the Eisteddfod 
of Caerludd. 
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| In the first place, he closely follows the simple 
|church music of Palestrina. That the solos 
| should consequently suffer is not to be wondered 
| at. It has the advantage of appearing with sim- 
| plicity and strongly-marked religious character. 
The choral singing is for the most part with- 
OMETIMES we hear from people who | Ut accompaniment ; in the exceptional parts, the 
enjoy a certain celebrity that they | gan alternating with trumpets, as in the intro- 
have also to suffer for this. Every one | duction, is the only accompaniment. Only in 


of their steps, they assert, is observed, | the benedictus is the organ supplemented by the 


every word accurately, or even inaccurately, | harp. ; é 
related ; newspaper reporters ask an interview | By way of showing that he has dedicated this 


(an extortion of this modern time) in order to | mass to the memory of Joan of Arc, Gounod has 

obtain material for their next brilliant article,— | commenced with a prelude in her honour, accom- 

a life to envy indeed ! | panied by fanfares of trumpets, and with a solo 
Granted that the works of a great man do not | for Joan of Arc herself. 2 : 

always turn out to be of commensurate great- | The prelude in F major begins Maestoso, on 

ness— where there are prizes, blanks are drawn | the organ alone :— 

too—but still even the works of lesser import- | 


~ Joan of Are, 





GOUNOD’S NEW MASS. 
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building up of the renown already gained. 

Not every one with a great name is like Verdi | 
or Brahms. What do we know of the works of 
both these men, on which their creative faculty 
is continually engaged! Once and again some 
vague rumour penetrates into the outer world, to | This ‘is followed only 
be contradicted an hour later. and trombones— 

In short, on the 24th July the most recent 
work of Gounod, a Mass entitled “ Joan of Arc,” | 
was for the first time produced in the cathedral | 
of Rheims. 

Who does not remember when a year ago 
intelligence was received that Gounod intended 
to sclect Joan of Arc asa subject for an oratorio? 
“ At the feet of the monument in the cathedral 
of Kheims I intend to set up my writing-table, 


in order that I may compose under the influence : j 
of the surroundings.” major with trumpet-blasts closes the first part 


Such or similar words Gounod is reported to | Of the introduction, to which is joined a chorus 
have uttered. | of four voices, “ Quia fecisti.” 

Did Gounod wish, like Handel, who in his| After this, trumpets are again introduced, 
later years became a composer of oratorios, to | Whilst the organ plays the following theme :— 


gain permanent reputation in this form of art? 
Naturally the whole musical world awaited 
with feverish expectation this latest creation. 
How far it fulfils promise we shall now endeavour | 
to ascertain. 

At the present time it is not enough if the | 
biographer merely describes’a work; no, the | | 
public wants to know also the origin, the cause | 
of production. Whether it was written at the | 
order of a publisher, or whether hunger—bodily | 
hunger I mean, not the appetite for fame—gave | 
the impulse. Whether the idea occurred to the | 
| 
| 
! 





of 


y the blast of trumpets 
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which is alternatively given by half the instru- 
ments. 

The theme of the introduction appears now 
in C major, whereupon the trumpets follow in 
the same key. 

With a second short theme in F and B 











Very effective undoubtedly is the following 
short solo of Joan of Arc, of which the com- 
mencement is as follows :— 

















composer by day or by night, after the prece b eran ina vO De? OH: A 
: day or » é ae SS SSS ee 
dent of Tartini. To all such questions there | 4 bp le — wae 2 |Z 1 
is no solution. All we know is, that Gounod Qui a fe-cs- ti vi-ri.- he bee a5 
received from Cardinal Lavigerie a commission |; —— eee erttt et 


to compose a work in memory of Pope Urban | A 
11., dealing with the time of the Crusades. At Gr 
the eleventh hour, however, Gounod changed 
his plan, because, as he gives us to understand, : : ; 
the idea of Joan of Arc inspired him more. | The accompaniment consists only of the voix 
Greatly as an opera produced in a concert-hall célestes. yes i 
loses in effect, it is equally wrong to suppose | Aer the pale mea of the first theme begins 
that an oratorio or a mass can produce a truly the Kyrie? without accompaniment, an alter- 
nation of four solo voices, sometimes singly, 


sublime effect without the surroundings of a j 
church interior. Now let us imagine that the sometimes together, but never more than two 
simultaneously. 


wonderful cathedral of Rheims, with its walls p - 
In the following “Et in terra pax” of the 


soaring towards heaven, and its mellow-toned = 
choir with solo quartette, there are a number of 


light pouring through the painted windows, lodi hich, 1 p eutes 
filled with a multitude of nearly 5000 persons, | MCOG!€S, Which, however, retain their simple 
character throughout. 


and we know that the result is already half | ~"* ‘ 

secured. | The Sanctus— 
Gounod has in this composition obviously em- | Andante molto maestoso. 

ployed a style calculated rather to impress the | a =o = Ss 

hearer by unity in simplicity than by elaborately gta== = See 


| 
introduced choirs, melodious ear-flattering solos, | Sanc-tus, Sanc-tus, Sanc-tus Do - mi-nus 


: . | 
and brilliant orchestration. PRS: ===> —— aa 
* Jeanne d'Arc, Messe par Ch. Gounod. Paris :* Lemoine or — fe fie es a eens 
“a —_— 
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a very short piece for solo and choir, which, like 
the following Benedictus— 
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has an accompaniment of harp and organ, in 
conjunction with the Agnus Dei— 


Andante. 
fay 
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brings the work to an end. 

It is scarcely to be supposed that the work 
will ever be widely disseminated. Doubtless 
for the immediate present it will here and there 
be heard out of curiosity, since we may well 
conclude that everything written by so great a 
master as Gounod deserves our attentive study. 

CARL BERNHARD. 





Ecaleware lofoyd. 


—— (0 


DWARD LLOYD, whose portrait we 
present this month, is an artiste of 


/ whom we speak with delight and pride. 
In his brilliant career he is uphold- 
ing the musical traditions of his family. His 
grandfather, who died in 1860, at the age of 
eighty-two, was Bandmaster of the Coldstream 
Guards for thirty years, and played at no fewer 
than three coronations. His father was a lay 
vicar choral at Westminster Abbey, and his 
mother, a sister of Dr. J. L. Hopkins, was a 
King’s Scholar at the Academy of Music. The 
subject of our sketch was born on March7th, 1845. 
Upon the death of his father in 1850, his mother 
left London for Cheltenham for the purpose 
of giving music lessons, the child accompanying 
her. Two years later, at the age of seven, Mr 
Lloyd’s career began by his entering the West- 
minster Abbey Choir. At the same time Mr. 
Charles Jekyll was in the Abbey; Arthur Sulli- 
van and Alfred Cellier in St. James’s ; and John 
Stainer in St. Paul’s. The acquaintance formed 
among these in early life has become matured 
and deepened simultaneously with their growing 
fame. 

Strange to say, Mr. Lloyd does not seem to 
have had the usual rest at the time of the 
changing of his voice from treble to tenor, for 
at the early age of nineteen he was appointed 
tenor at Trinity College, Cambridge, which post 
he held for a year. His next appointment was 
as Gentleman of Her Majesty’s Chapel-Royal. 
There need be no hesitation in saying, that the 
sacred school in which he pursued his earlier 
studies has had the effect of giving him a depth 
of soul and feeling which many of our vocalists 
lack. 

In 1869 Mr. Lloyd so established himself as the 
first oratorio tenor of the day, that since the 
scarcely a festival of note has been held in 
he has not been a prominent figure. Who 
heard can ever forget the manner in which, 
the old Cathedral of Gloucester in 1869, 
rendered the various numbers of Bach’s Passi 
No mere popular vocalist of a day or ™ 
his fame rests secure on a long succession © 
triumphs. And to-day he stands at the 
of his art. 

Mr. Lloyd has had many tempting offers 1 
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leave us, both from our wealthy American 
cousins, and from Paris, the city of art. But 
Old England still retains him. On the southern 
outskirts of London, at Tulse Hill, he has a 
beautiful home, gay with flowers, and adorned 
with treasures of all the arts, delightful in them- 
selves, and still more so from the fact of many 
being the gifts of friends. These would be far 
too numerous to mention. Ex uno disce omnes. 
In the drawing-room, for instance, is the won- 
derful chandelier, a masterpiece of Salviati’s 
att, the gift of Jacques Blumenthal. 

Mr. Lloyd has tastes of the true English type. 
He admires Lawn-Tennis, and has been a mem- 
ber of the Surrey County Cricket Club. At the 
Oval he is frequently to be seen now, watching 
the play with keen interest. 

We trust that Mr. Lloyd’s children will con- 
tinue the musical prestige of the family, which 
its present representative has carried to such 
high excellence, and that, in addition to musical 
ability, they may equally inherit the honourable 
estimation of their fellow-countrymen. 


Ofe Promenade 
Goncerts. 


— 0 :— 


_ 





LADY, whose life is spent in doing 
good amongst the poor, was once 
describing to us various devices 
she had found to be successful in 

interesting the poorer members of the flock, and 
inducing them permanently to take part in the 
life of church or chapel. Foremost among these 
was “The Tea-party.” But heartily appreciated 
as the ordinary form of this was, a variation had 
been introduced that proved even more bril- 
liantly successful. After tea half-an-hour was 
allowed for moving about and an interchange of 
friendly words among those assembled. After 
one of these occasions, she was visiting an old 
woman, who thus expressed her views on the 
subject : “ Eh, ma’am, but I du like these walk- 
ing tay-parties best o’ all !” 

At this time of year,“ walking” concerts are 
the only ones possible. The reason is simple 
enough. In the dog-days bodily comfort and 
ease, and what Beethoven was led to cal) the 
“unbuttoned” style, are appreciated far above 
anything else. We prefer a nice little dinner to 
the richest “feast of soul,” and properly iced 
champagne to the most liberal “ flow of reason.” 
If we cannot roam over the moors or in sight of 
cool snow-tlad peaks, we will try and persuade 
ourselves that— 

“ There’s nothing under heaven so blue, 

That's fairly worth the travelling to.” 

We content ourselves with the Toboggan 
slopes of the Wild-West Show, listen to God- 
frey’s Band as\ we pace about in the cool 
evening air and the stars in clusters glimmer 
out in the darkening sky; or we go to Covent 
Garden, Arcadia, or the Crystal Palace, and 
wander round to the pleasant obd/igato accom- 
paniment of fiddles, flutes, and trumpets, or the 
sweet voices of “singing men and singing 
maidens.” But the chief fact to be noticed is, 
that the music is only an incidental part of the 
evening’s entertainments, and that to the vast 
majority of those who attend Promenade Con- 
Certs, nothing is less thought of than that 
the musical fare should be taken au s¢rieux. 

But why should not the frivolous have their 
Music as well as you and I, Monsieur the 
Pedant, who of course pride ourselves on being 

teverse of frivolous? There is a time for 


dinner period, just as there is a time for occupy- 
ing a stall in the approved costume of waiters 
and gentlemen. But we venture to assert that 
music @ /a Promenade is a valuable invention, 
the principles of which might even be advan- 
tageously extended to other branches of art. 


of considerable antiquity—as witness the glories 
of Ranelagh and Vauxhall in days of old—yet 
its adoption in theatres, according to the present 
system, only dates about forty years back. In 
1838 concerts were given in the theatre now 
known as the Lyceum, under the name of “ Pro- 
menade Concerts de Mussard,” Signor Negri 
being the conductor. Then in 1840, there were 
“Summer Concerts” at Drury Lane Theatre. 
Promenade Concerts were also given at the 
Princess’ and Her Majesty’s Theatre, the latter, 
‘which were not very successful, being conducted 
by Balfe, the celebrated'composer. But Jullien, 
the inimitable Jullien, whose wonderful shirt- 
fronts, enormous wristbands, magnificent mous- 
tache, impassioned gestures or rather puses 
in sight of the fascinated public, some of us may 
even still recollect. Jullien was the King of 
Promenade Concert Givers. It was he who 
introduced the monster quadrille, “The British 
Army,” &c., with six or more military bands 
added to his own. Extravagant and absurd as 
much connected with his concerts was, they 





were not without their good effect gud art. He 
gave as much good music as he dared give, and 
his solo players were carefully chosen from 
among the best living artistes. Mr. Alfred 
Mellon, also, a much better musician than Jullien 
though not as famous, for a number of years 
gave Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden 
Theatre. In more recent times, the concerts 
under Sir A. Sullivan, Mr. F. H. Cowen, Mr. 
Riviére, Mr. Gwyllym Crowe, and others, are too 
freshly in the memory of our readers to require 


lengthy mention. 
; * * * i 
SINCE the termination of the Operatic season 


the usual changes have been made in Covent 
Garden, the stalls, &c., being boarded over, 
and on Saturday night, August 13th, a vast 
crowd, filling every corner of the house, and 
making for once promenading a complete impos- 
sibility, assembled for the first night of Mr. 
Freeman Thomas’s new season. The band, 
under Mr. Gwyllym Crowe, is of admirable 
quality, and did splendidly in such pieces as 
the “ Guillaume Tell ” and “ Crown Diamonds ” 
overtures, and a grand selection from ‘“ Masan- 
niello.” Mr. Carrodus played Ernst’s ‘‘ Rondo 
Papageno;” Mdme. Valleria, Mdme. Enriquez, 
Mr. Henry Piercy, and Mr. Walter Clifford, 
sang; and a new vocal waltz by Mr. Crowe, 
‘“‘ Gypsies,” was received with enormous favour 
by an audience with whom “tuniness” in 


Although the plan of Promenade Concerts is | 


read it, one wauld’ think it was from the pen of 
Jules Verne. 


AN ACCOUNT OF HOW I BECAME POSSESSED OF 
THE MATERIAL HEAD OF THE IMMORTAL 
CoMPOSER, JOSEPH HAYDN. 


Being impressed with the insight of Dr. Gall into 
the mysteries of life and nature, I became an enthusi- 
astic admirer of his system of Phrenology, which I 
endeavoured to illustrate by directing my attention to 
those men in whom the phrenological organs might 
be expected to reach their highest development. I 
accordingly commenced to collect the heads of men 
whom I had known in life, so that, by examining 
their bones after death, I was enabled to compare 
their intellectual qualities with the corresponding 
parts of the skull which Dr. Gall had indicated, the 
result being usually favourable to Dr. Gall’s acute- 
ness. 

Thus the immortal composer Joseph Haydn did 
not escape my attention ; and when his physical being 
had paid the debt of nature, it became my object to 
obtain his head, with the view of at once enriching 
my collection and proving the truth of Dr. Gall’s 
theory. I was also moved by another feeling, I 
venerated the great composer, whose music was the 
model of his contemporaries, as it will be of pos- 
terity, whose works stirred with enthusiasm and 
delight the human heart throughout half a ¢ontinent. 
I shuddered to think that the chamber of his spirit 
should fall a prey to worms and maggots, or become 
the plaything of rough boys, as I have seen in many 
a churchyard when graves were opened. 

The great composer had been consigned to the 
earth beyond the Hundsthurm boundary in the 
cemetery, and left in almost total neglect. The very 
situation of his grave would have been forgotten had 
it not been for a poor man, who, in gratitude for what 
Haydn had taught him, marked the spot with a 
simple Kehlheim slab, There seemed no legal 
objection to appropriate what had been left without a 
master, and it was really not a very difficult task. A 
little money sufficed to win over the sexton. 

I was joined by three friends, like-minded with 
myself, Joseph Carl Rosenbaum, secretary of Count 
Esterhazy ; Michael Jungermann, assessor in the 
Office of Taxes; and Ignatz Ullmann, chief magis- 
trate in the Lower Court of the city of Vienna. We 
paid the sexton his demands, and eight days after the 
funeral ‘we went to the cemetery at night. We 
opened the grave, took off the head, and brought it 
to my garden in Leopoldstadt, which was then called 
Unschlittschmelz. Here we carefully removed. the 
flesh, scraping the skull as clean as we possibly could, 
The organ of music as indicated by Gall in his ‘‘ Pro- 
domus” was strongly marked, and we also noticed 
in the bones of the nose the roots of the polypus from 
which Haydn had suffered so much in his life. 

To préserve the head, I had a casket made for it of 
polished ebonized wood in the shape of a Roman 
sarcophagus, with a lyre on the top. In this I de- 
posited the head upon a cushion of silk trimmed with 
velvet. Several of my acquaintances have seen it in 
my house, among others Councillor: Joris, Frau von 
Fischer, and Councillor Ohms. These are the per- 
sons whom I believe to have betrayed my secret under 





music goes further than anything else. 


J.J. B. 


Haydn’ Okuff. 
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HEN Haydn’s remains were exhumed 
in 1820, and removed to the family 
vault of Count Esterhazy at Eisen- 
stadt, the skull was found to be 

missing. It had been purloined by an enthusi- 
astic phrenologist, and after passing through as 
many vicissitudes as the head of Cromwell, it at 
length found its way to the Pathological and 
Anatomical Museum in Vienna. Here it now 
reposes in a polished case shaped like a Roman 
sarcophagus, and from this sarcophagus Ludwig: 
Frankl of the Neue Freie Presse has extracted 
the following extraordinary document, written 


circumstances which I shall afterwards describe. 
But there came a change in my position in life, and I 
found it necessary to give up my taste for collecting 
heads and distribute among my friends those which I 
possessed. Haydn’s head I gave to my friend Rosen- 
baum, whom I mentioned above. He had an equal 
veneration for the relic with my own, and he even 
formed a plan of building in his garden a monument 
in which to preserve it. The disposal of the relic 
was kept a secret from all but a few friends, among 
whom was Frau Maria Conda, widow of the physician 
of that name. 

The chapter of accidents brought His Royal High. 
ness the Duke of Cambridge on a visit to Prince 
Nikolaus Esterhazy, in whose service Haydn had held 
the post of musical director. In honour of his dis- 
tinguished guest, Prince Esterhazy gave at Eisenstadt 
a festival, at which there was an excellent perform 

ance of “The Creation.” Carried away. with en 

thusiasm, the Duke exclaimed, ‘‘ How happy must 
be the man who had this Haydn with him while he 
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on three half-sheets of coarse blue paper. To 


lived, and is still in possession of his mortal remains 
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This was the electric spark which roused my Lord | 
Prince from his lethargy, and recalled to his memory | 
that Haydn whom he had long since forgotten. It 
was not for the sake of Haydn, but merely to make a 
show of magnanimity, that steps were now taken to 
exhume the composer’s bones and remove them to the 
The neces- 


vault of my Lord Prince at Eisenstadt. 
sary sanction was obtained from the authorities, and 


they set to work. The grave, which was still only 
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I took the head and brought it home with me. A 
glance at it revived the recollection of Haydn’s head 
with the force of absolute certainty. I have preserved 
it in its proper case, and I have adorned with a laurel 
the house of bone in which dwelt Haydn’s spirit. I 
now bequeath it and all its belongings to the Conser- 
vatorium of Music in Vienna. I enclose in a drawer 


| of the case this account of its history, together with a 


medal struck in commemoration. This head of 


marked by the tablet mentioned above, was opened, | Haydn (which I swear, so help me God, to be 
and the coffin, which was still intact, was taken out. | genuine) is not to be assigned to the said Conserva- 


The coffin was opened, and it was found that the soft | torium until after my death, that I may be kept from 
parts of the body had been consumed, but that the | persecution on account of an action which seemeth 
bones were still covered with the clothes. in which | good in my eyes. 


Haydn was buried. Even the wig was intact ; but 
the noblest part of the body, the head, was missing. | 
This was the second electric shock for my Lord | 
Prince, who was present in person at the exhumation. 
Exasperated at this discovery, he used the whole 
weight of his rank to set the police in motion, They 
searched here, there, and everywhere, wherever any 
one was to be found who made a study of phrenology. 
When it came to my turn, I was surprised in my own 
house as if I were suspected.of harbouring some 
criminal, But some one had forestalled the examina- 
tion by betraying the fact that I had the head in my 
possession. ‘This was quite clear from the description 
which the police gave of the case in which it was pre- 
served, 1 assured them that I had given up keeping 
such heads, and no longer possessed the head of 
which they were in search, having assigned them to 
various friends, among them Rosenbaum, who had 
received the head of Haydn. I had only two heads 
still left, and 1 assured the police on my word as a 
man of honour that neither of these was the head of 
Haydn. But, without paying any heed to what I 
said, they took away both of these heads, and I had 
to submit to superior force. All my friends and 
acquaintances were now summoned before the police 
and asked whether I had given them heads, and, if 


so, whose they were. My friend Rosenbaum was 





among the number, but he had kept the treasure 
too safely to be discovered, and he assured them 
that he had buried in different graveyards all the 
heads he had received, as his wife was afraid of them. 

As the police did not place an implicit faith in this 
statement, they came back to me again. LEven Dr. 
Guldner, the private physician of my Lord Prince, 
gave me the most solemn assurances that not only 
would all the expenses I had incurred in the preserva- 
tion of the head be made good, but that I should receive 
a princely recompense in recognition of my zeal, But 
seeing that at this time the head was really not in my 
possession, [ could only apply to Rosenbaum, who 
gave me a head with the assurance that it was that of 
Haydn; and on my declaring that I recognised it as 
the head of Haydn, we managed to get rid of the 
police. Here the matter ended. I never heard any- 
thing more of my expenses, and it took me all my 
time to get back the two heads which had been 


forcibly taken away from me. 


| 
| 





The bones of Haydn were now in Eisenstadt. 
They had been thrown pell-mell into an iron coffin, 
and in transit by waggon they were left to rattle like 
so many nuts. The head which T had given up was 
sent after them and put beside them. The matter 
was allowed to drop, and the whole affair was gener- 
ously forgotten, 

On his death-bed Rosenbaum said to me, ‘* Friend, 
I will now restore to you the head of Haydn, for 
which we have all had so deep a feeling of veneration; 
take it from that casket, and keep it well and truly. 
You have learned how far the word of a Prince can 
be trusted ; you have heard nothing more of the pro- 
mises made to you in return for the restoration of the 
In good time you will hand it over 
There 
it will again receive the honour which is its due; 
kept in perpetual remembrance. 


supposed head. 
tu the Conservatorium of Music in this city. 


there it will be 
Were it laid with the other bones in the coffin, which 
stands in some corner of the Esterhazy vault, it would 
soon be utterly consumed. Haydn was no serf of the 
Prince, and the Prince can have no just claim to the 
possession of these bones, which he carelessly allowed 
to lie in a neglected graveyard. The Conservatorium 
of Music will be able to protect the head against 


violence, to which you as a mere individual would | 


have to submit,” 


JOHANN PETER, 
* Director of the Royal N.O. Prison. 


VIENNA, 21st June 1832. 


Haydn’s skull was not bequeathed to the 
Conservatorium after all, but it has ultimately 
found its way into equally safe hands. Peter 
changed his mind about the disposition of the 
skull, and on his death-bed he made it over to 
the physician who attended him in his last ill- 
ness, Dr. Haller. The latter consigned it to the 
Pathological and Anatomical Museum, and 
there it lies, safe against the violence of an 
Esterhazy, safe against the corruption of the 
worms and maggots. If Peter was a body- 
snatcher, he was also an enthusiast, and we owe 
him at least an interesting story, if not an 
example of veneration. 
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N_ his interesting work Music and 
Manners, which we lately reviewed, Mr. 
Beatty-Kingston gives the following lively 
description of the performances of a 

Turkish band which he heard at Belgrade in 
the days when the citadel was still occupied by 
a Turkish garrison. It reads like an extract 
from the Zramp Abroad or the New Pilgrim’s 
Progress. 

Having gleaned from the British Diplomatic Agent, 
with whom I was staying, that I was a music-lover, 
His Excellency Ali Riza, bent, in the fulness of his 
heart, upon giving me the greatest artistic treat of 
which he could dispose, despatched the full band of 
the artillery regiment constituting the bulk of his 
garrison, to the courtyard of the British Agency at 
an early hour of the morning after the banquet at 
which he had entertained me with profuse Oriental 
hospitality. This band, some forty strong and brass 
to a man, except the drums and a peal of silver bells 
intermingled with horse-tails, received orders to take 
up a position exactly under the bedroom window of 
the newly-arrived English Effendi, and there, at 
precisely seven A.M., to open upon him with the 
March of Sultan Mechmet—by many degrees the 
most vigorous concerted piece in the Ottoman military 
orchestral répertoire. The English Effendi was 
slumbering profoundly when this visitation burst upon 
him with all the terrors of the unknown and un- 
expected ; but had he been a hybernating dormouse, 
or one of the Seven Sleepers, the preliminary blast 
and thump of Mechmet would have awakened him 
with more than lightning-like promptitude. The first 
thought that flashed across my bewildered brain, as I 
started up in bed, was that I had been shot out of a 
gun of large calibre ; the next, presumably suggested 
by the blare and braying of the trumpets and trom- 
bones, that the end of all things was at hand, and 
the inconceivable clamour assailing my ears was an 
announcement of that consummation confided to 
wind instruments of an altogether supernatural class, 
Collecting my scattered wits at the expiration of a few 
hideous seconds devoted to incoherent conjecture, I 
got upon my feet and staggered to the window, peer- 
ing nervously through which I took in the whole 
dread reality ata glance. There they were, forming 
a hollow double circle, in the centre of which stood 
the gorgeous bandmaster, leading with his hand in 
lieu of a baton, two score swarthy, wiry, deep-chested 





Arnauts, ‘blowing, beating, and jingling at high 
pressure, and looking as if they could go on doing al 
these things for unnumbered hours without turning a 
hair. I may say with truth that I had never entirely 
realized what cymbals were capable of, in the way of 
poisoning human happiness, until I heard that band 
play. Nor had I been aware that any tune could be 
harmonized in such sort that its accompaniment should 
exclusively consist of discords. As ‘long I stood 
there, wondering, fearing,” I learnt all this and a 
good deal more, equally discomforting. Presently the 
bandmaster, looking upwards in a spasm of inspira. 
tion, brought on by a more than usually deadly 
dissonance—at that particular moment the brasses 
were playing simultaneously in at least six different 
keys—caught sight of my face at the window. In. 
stantly a lurid smile illumined his tawny countenance; 
he waved his hand more frantically than before, and 
spoke some word of power to his bandsmen,. the 
immediate result of which was an explosion of noise to 
which their previous achievements in that line had 
borne the relation of a whisper‘to an eruption of 
Vesuvius. By this time my kindly host, slippered and 
dressing-gowned, made his appearance in my room, 
and explained to me at the top of his voice that this 
abominable din was in the nature of a high compli- 
ment, paid to me by my august host of the preceding 
evening—that it would last for fully an hour and 
a half longer—that etiquette required me to remain at 
my open window throughout the execution of the 
entire programme, and, finally, that the entertainment 
would cost me at least ten ducats (nearly five pounds), 
that being the smallest backshish one so _ highly 
favoured by the Pasha could offer to the garrison band, 
‘*It is rather unfortunate for you,” continued his 
Excellency with agreeable complacency, ‘‘that Ali 
Riza took such a fancy to you last night at dinner, and 
that I mentioned to him how fond you are of music, 
He is a most amiable old gentleman, the very soul of 
hospitality, and I should not wonder if he were to 
insist upon sending the band ‘here of a morning, thrice 
a week or so, to serenade you as long. as you remain 
my guest. You will find it somewhat expensive, 
I am afraid ; perhaps, too, a little Turkish music may 
go a long way in your case. I am accustomed toit, 
and rather like it, being uncommonly hard of hearing, 
though it is-now and then a thought louder than I 
could wish ; but I have known people-—oddly enough, 
too, of a musical turn—upon whom it has produced a 
very painful impression. By the way, you will haveto 
get yourself up ex grand ga/a after breakfast, take my 
carriage, and drive to the fortress to thank the Pasha 
for his graceful attention, and express your delight 
with the admirable performance of his musicians. It 
would gratify the good old man if you could assure 
him that their strains had struck you as being sweeter 
than those of the nightingale, and softer than the 
murmur of a perfumed breeze — something neatly 
turned in the Oriental manner, you know.” 59 
saying, my Amphitryon departed ; and I returned to 
the open casement to “ suffer and be strong ” for other 
ninety minutes or so. In due time the backshish was 
administered to the dusky chef d’orchestre, with the 
noisome effect of eliciting an extra morceau from the 
band, in token ofits gratitude. In short, I was made 
to drink of that bitter cup, even to its very dregs. 
Resolved to carry out my instructions, I visited the 
Pasha early in the afternoon, and found him ir 
stalled in the “ best room” of the sedam/lik, obviously 
expectant of my call.- When I assured’ him of the 
gratification I had derived from listening to music 
**such,” I emphatically observed, ‘‘as I had never 
before heard or dreamt of in my life” (which ws 
strictly true), his venerable lineaments positively 
beamed with delight. ‘‘I knew you would like om 
national airs,” he exclaimed ; “our friend the Ager! 


told me you were a musician, and as such you | 


could not fail to appreciate them. How much moe 
melodious and beautiful they are than your Westem 
tunes, are they not? Those fellows I sent to you! 


morning can play all sorts of Occidental musit~ | 


operatic arrangements, fandaisies from ‘Les He a 
nots,’ ‘La Favorite,’ gue sais-7e : all very well in the! 
way, I do not doubt, but they fail to please me. ” 
I told the bandmaster upon no account to play a0} 
thing to you but real genuine Turkish music; : 
it seems I did well. You cannot know how ! 
rejoices me that you should appreciate our fine stirring 
melodies” (stirring was the word, I felt, 
exactly in the sense intended by my interloou 
‘* You shall hear one or two of them again, now—t 

is about the hour at which the band plays to -— 
family and myself—and I will see that you do not Be 
the music your soul loves whilst you sojourn in at 
grade. Not a word, my dear friend ; leave it to A 
—nothing will rejoice me more, upon aw 5 
early morn, than the thought that you are enjoying 

finest music in the world, which my thnce hapr? 





destiny enables me-to place at your disposal.” 





but not | 
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Take my life then for 
T is a Kostroma peasant who sings, and his 
brother-peasants take up the refrain. 
This opening chorus is a prayer, an act 
of consecration. The instruments are 
silent. In firm and measured rhythm a single 
voice takes up the chant, which is answered by 
the chorus in the massive solemnity of a litany, 
such as may be heard behind the Eiconostasis 
in the Cathedral of Our Lady of Kazan. “Take 
my life then for the Czar.” This is the key- 
note of the opera, and we shall see that fate is 
only too ready to accept the invitation. 

The measure changes as the women express 
their delight that the time has come for the 
singing of the birds. With the graceful melody 
of this spring- song is interwoven the bold 
declamation of the opening chant, which is now 
developed into a fugue of elaborate proportions. 
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riv- er longs to wel-come my sweet-heart home. 


The soldiers are expected home from Moscow, 
and the loving Antonida is certain that the whole 
village shares her excitement at the return of 
her Sobanin. This tender phrase begins a 
cavatina, in which the light - hearted maiden 
pours out the joyous feelings which animate her 
bosom. “Yonder stands the little cottage 
which is soon to welcome me as bride.” Poor 
Antonida is soon awakened from her day-dreams. 
Her father Sussanin gently but gravely reminds 
her that this is no time for weddings. The 
storm of war is raging ; the Poles have invaded 
the sacred soil of Russia, and are carrying fire 
and sword through the land. 

A distant chorus of boatmen now ushers the 
approach of Sobanin. A hasty greeting to his 
betrothed is all that the eager anxiety of the 
peasants will allow. What is the news from 
the seat of war? The announcement that the 
might of the Poles is broken and Russia saved, 
s received with a splendid fortissimo on the 
chord of C major, like the outburst on the word 
“Light” in the “ Creation.” A spirited chorus, 
Celebrating the prowess of the Russian leader 
Prince Poscharski, is interrupted by a cry of 
mingled pain and anger from Sobanin. He has 
been informed by Sussanin that his wedding with 
Antonida must be delayed. It is true that the 
Russian arms have gained a glorious triumph, 
but the danger is not yet past. There can be 
. safety until the dispute as to the election of 
it Czar is settled. When the land is 

sain protected by a Czar elect of God, then, 
‘te till then, will Sussanin grant his consent. 

ae be all,” cries Sobanin, “ thy consent is 
~~ Stanted, The Czar elect of God is our 


A Life for the Czar. Grand Opera by M. J. Glinka. Berlin: 














own Boyar, Michael Fedorowitch Romanoff.” 
The news is welcomed with acclamation. The 
peasants love Michael as their Boyar, they will 
venerate him as their Czar. Sussanin js carried 
away in the general enthusiasm. With Michael 
for the Czar, all will be well. Peace and happi- 
ness will dwell in the land, and young men and 
maidens will marry and be given in marriage. 
Pride in the triumph of the Russian arms and 
devotion to the new Czar mingle with the joy of. 
the lovers in a stirring finale based upon a 
striking Russian air. 

SOBANIN. Risoluto. \ 
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O. God, the Czar. 








Bless, 


Act II. 








God of war, God of war, The Poles are ready at thy call. 


We are in the Polish camp. The Poles are 
ready for the fight, but meanwhile they are 
holding high carnival. “Dancing to-day and 
fighting on the morrow.” The revels open in the 
rhythm of the Polonaise. 








Then comes the impetuous rush of the Craco- 
vienne. 








This is followed by a Waltz,a genuine Polish 
Waltz, with all the dreamy languor of Chopin. 
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The good-humoured jollity of the Mazurka is 
interrupted by the arrival of a messenger from 
Moscow. He brings the news that the dissen- 
sions of the Russian nobles are settled, and that 
Michael Romanoff has been elected to the 
throne of the Czar. This is a heavy disaster, 
but it may yet be retrieved. Michael Romanoff 
is living in seclusion on his estate in Kostroma, 
and the Poles determine to make a dash for the 
capture of his person. The Mazurka is resumed, 
and the Act ends with the words, “ Here then 
await ye the Russian Czar.” 
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cruel gun. But he is comforted by Sussanin, 
who reminds him that he will one day be a man 
and able to fight for the Czar. Antonida and 
Sobanin now appear, hand in hand. It is 
Antonida’s wedding morning, and the joy of the 
family is expressed in a glorious quartett. 


SoBaNIN. 











blos - som of the 


Like the love-li - est 


rose art thou, An~-to - ni - da, my = dar- ling. 

This sweet air, which expresses at once a calm 
joy and a tender melancholy, is repeated in turn 
by the other voices, and is exquisitely developed 
in the form of a canon. All four then unite ina 
prayer, “ God bless the Czar,” modelled on the 
music of the Greek Church ; and the quartett 






‘| concludes with a merry movement, “ Now let 


us for the feast prepare us.” 
Sopanin. 


e 
Now |et us for the feast, dear ones, prepare us. 


Sobanin departs, and’ Sussanin, Wania, and 
Antonida are about to enter the cottage when a 
distant sound of trotting strikes the ears. The 
Polonaise of the second act is repeated as a 
body of Poles enter and demand to be con- 
ducted to the Czar. Sussanin attempts to 
temporize ; the Poles become more and more 
imperious in their demand. The contrast 
between the happiness. of the preceding scene 
and the terror of the present situation is pointed 
by the association of a smooth Russian wedding- 
song with the emphatic accents of the Polonaise 
and the Mazurka. The threat of death calls 
forth from Sussanin a repetition of the dignified 
phrase, ‘‘ Take my life then for the Czar,” with 
which the opera begins. The Poles stand aside 
to deliberate whether they will apply the torture 
or offer gold. During this whispered consulta-. 
tion Sussanin, in rapid recitative, bids Wania 
hasten away to warn the Czar. He has made 
up his mind to sell his own life at the price of 
the destruction of the Poles. ‘He will lead them 
into the pathless forest and the deep morass, and 
abide by the result! The Poles decide to offer 
gold ; their offer is accepted, and Sussanin is 
hurried off despite the entreaties of his agonized 
daughter. 





The sound of the horses’ hoofs has hardly 
died away when the distracted Antonida hears 
the chorus of her bridesmaids. They endeavour 
to console her when they learn that her tears 
are not those of a timid bride but of a sorrowing 
daughter. The measure quickens, and Sobanin 
rushes in with a body of peasants. They have 
heard that Sussanin has been carried off, and the 
curtain falls on a spirited call to arms, 


" Acr IV. 
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The third act opens in a peaceful calm, 
Wania, an orphan-boy whom Sussanin_ has 





“Molph Firstner, Konigl. Sachs, Hofmusikhandlung. 


























The fourth act opens in gloom. Wania has 
arrived at the house of the Czar. His strength 
is well-nigh spent. For a time he knocks in 
vain, but at last his shouts, 





adopted, sings the sad ballad of the little bird 
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which are curiously identical with the despair- 
ing cry, “Hear and answer” in the Baal 
choruses, succeed in rousing the household. 
The Czar is warned, and one part of Sussanin’s 
purpose is fulfilled. What of the other? We 
have not long to wait. The scene is changed to 
a gloomy forest clad with snow. 


The Mazurka is heard again, but its strains 
are weak and its rhythm halting. The Poles 








are wearied with their long march through the 
snow, and begin to fear that their guide has 
played them false. Utterly worn out, they light | 
a fire and throw themselves down to rest. 
Sussanin sees that they suspect the truth, and 
prepares to mect his death, 

dolciss,. ™™ 
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The instruments give out softly a reminiscence 
of the first theme of the great quartett. Sus- 
sanin is thinking of the scene of happiness from 
which he was torn, A snatch of the phrase 
“ Now Ict us for the feast prepare us” is next 
heard. Then Sussanin recalls the image of his 
daughter Antonida, and the melody associated | 
with her appearance in the first act is repeated 
But the thought that Sobanin is left to protec | 
his daughter and to fight in his stead for the 
Czar, recalls the martial phrase which forms the | 
finale of the first act. Then the instruments 
repeat the ballad of the little bird. Sussanin’s 
last thought is of the orphan-boy Wania, who is 
bearing his message of warning to the, Czar. 
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A storm arises, and the Poles are roused from 
their heavy slumber. They surround Sussanin | 
and demand to know their situation. In music | 
of surpassing dignity Sussanin tells how he has | 
led them to certain death in the depths of the | 
trackless forest. Above their angry shouts rises | 
his noble declamation. At last he falls with the | 
words “ Hail to the Czar” on his lips. As he | 
lies writhing on the ground’the scene opens, and | 
in his last agony the peasant hero sees a vision | 
of the final triumph of the cause for which he 
has given his life. The nobles and dignitaries of 
the Empire are advancing in solemn procession 
to the Kremlin for the coronation of the Czar. 


é 
Hail, i hail, all hail to the Czar! 


It would be difficult to find a finer subject for an 
opera that the sacrifice of Sussanin. It possesses 
in an exceptional degree the necessary elevation | 
of character and intensity of dramatic interest. 
Its strong spirit of nationalism may to some 
extent militate against its success with outsiders ; 
but, on the other hand, this nationalism gives a 
mighty impetus to its effect on those who are 
concerned. In order, however, to do full justice 
to such a subject, Glinka ought to have lived 
fifty years later. In 1836 there was at the best 
but a very faint glimmering of the modern canon 
of operatic art which insists that no extraneous 
matter shall be added for the sake of vocal effect 
which detracts from the dramatic unity of the 
action. Glinka himself seems to have felt that 
the work as he wrote it was not satisfactory in 
this respect. By his own instructions no fewer 
than fifty pages which contain some of the finest 








'us that he is a poor orphan. 


| exhaustive list of such details. 


music in the score were entirely suppressed in 
representation, and subsequent conductors have 
taken the liberty of making further “cuts.” The 
fifty pages suppressed by Glinka contain a long 
scene between the arrival of Sobanin with the 
peasants at the end of the third act and their 
departure in pursuit of the Poles ; also a scene 
at the beginning of the fourth act, in which 
Sobanin and his band are represented as 
wandering in the forest. The chief. “cut” 
subsequently adopted consists in the suppression 
of the fifth act. This'was written by Glinka in 
the form of an epilogue, in which Antonida, 
Sobanin, and Wania lament their own sorrow 
on the auspicious day of the coronation of the 
Czar, and are consoled by the sympathetic crowd 


‘with the reflection that Sussanin will live in the 


memories and the hearts of the Russian people. 
This was indeed a lame and impotent conclusion, 
and it is an undoubted improvement to represent 
the scene of the procession as a vision seen by 
Sussanin in his last moments. It is hardly 
necessary to say that minor points of incongruity 
abound throughout the work; it could hardly 
have been otherwise with an opera written in 
1836. Thus Wania, after knocking frantically 
at the gate of the house of the Czar in the fear 
that at any moment the Poles may appear, 
suspends operations for about ten minutes while 
he sings a long aria in which he again reminds 
But it would be 
as useless as it would be invidious to give an 
The matter may 
be summed up in the statement that Antonida, 
Sobanin, and Wania are little more than abstrac- 
tions, which serve the necessary purpose of filling 
upthe quartett. Without going so far as Wagner, 
who in dealing with this subject would un- 
doubtedly have made Sussanin the sole char- 
acter, we cannot but feel the lack of action in 
the earlier part of the work. One of the critics 
at the recent performance at Covent Garden 
plaintively pointed out that it was twenty to 
eleven before the action really commenced with 
the arrival of the Poles. Again, Glinka was 
badly served by his librettist, Baron Rosen. 
The libretto is not without a certain poetic 
charm, but it is diffuse and in parts obscure. 

In spite of these defects in the action, “A Life 
for the Czar” rivets the attention of the audience. 
Glinka would have been the first to recognise 
that the opera owes much of its effect to the 
lovely national airs with which it is adorned. 
With the national music of Russia, that of 
Ireland alone can be compared. It is difficult 
to decide between “ The Red Sarofan” and 
“ Savourneen Dheelish” ; it is sufficient to say 
that in pathos and expression the Celt and the 
Slav are alone fitted to be each other’s rivals. 
With the melodic charm of these Russian airs 
is effectively contrasted the rhythmic vigour 


| which is throughout associated with the Poles. 


There is, however, a weak point in the Polish 
music, It is all cast in the form of the Polonaise 
or the Mazurka, and the Poles accordingly seem 
to be always dancing ; even in the forest a slow 
Mazurka accompanies their creeping steps. 
What is not Russian or Polish in Glinka’s 
music is Italian. The pleasant if undramatic 
cantilena is duly represented in a number of 
orthodox scenas. But Glinka was much more 
than an imitator of Italian fluency or a compiler 
of national songs. He possessed the dramatic 
instinct, and showed great resource in orchestra- 
tion and counterpoint. His success as a con- 
trapuntist is striking. The canon in the great 
quartett of the third act is universally admired, 
and the fugal chorus at the beginning of the 
opera was so warmly appreciated at Covent 
Garden that it had to be repeated! Encoring 
a fugue, as the critics slily remarked, is one of 


those unexpected things which se/dom happen. 
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Glinka’s orchestration is varied, appropriate, and 
effective. A striking illustration of his dramatic 
power is afforded in the soliloquy of Sussanin in 
the forest. We have seen that Glinka here 
anticipates the use of the /eztmotif which we 
associate with the name of Wagner. In this, 
as in his independent use of the orchestra, 
Glinka shows that while the root of his music is 
grounded in the past, its branches spread forth 
into the future. A broad and dignified simplicity 
characterizes much of the music in “ A Life for 
the Czar.” No composer makes a more effective 
use of the simplicity of unison. As one out ofa 
number of examples we may mention the phrase 
which begins the second act. On the other 
hand, certain parts of the opera exhibit an 
equally striking complexity, especially in 
rhythm. The quaint rhythm of five beats to 
the bar (3) is introduced in the bridal chorus 
of the third act, and in many passages two 
distinct rhythms are ingeniously combined. 

Such is “A Life for the Czar.” We are 
grateful to Signor Lago for having introduced 
into this country a work of so sérious a spirit 
and cast in a mould so noble and so beautiful, 
We may hope that the evident interest of the 
public will encourage Signor Lago to repeat the 
opera next season. 








Song of the Summer 
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Over the meadows I come from far, 

From the sweet south hills where the pastures are, 
Where the moonlight glimmers on lambs and sheep, 
All in the dewy grass, laid to sleep. 

There in the dusk of the mid-June night 

I wander, whispering, with footsteps light ; 
There through the pebbles the brown brooks play, 
Murmuring tales of a bygone day. 


Over the meadows I come from far, 

From the upland grey neath the morning star, 
From the mellowing gold of the wheatfields wide, 
From the deepening green of the beechwood side. 
Out of the shadow, the wild-rosé bough 

Leans and kisses the restful plough,— 

Onder the willows the pool in dreams 

Hears the voice of tts parent streams, 


Over the meadows I come from far, 

From the breesy quay and the foaming bar, 
From the great sea, singing at ebb and flow, 
From the western skies and the afterglow. 
Kose-lights mingle, and flood the bay, 

Slow on the shingle the lovers stray,— 

I pause and fail round their whispers sweet, 
My joy accomplished, my work complete. 


M. C. GILLINGTON. 





MADAME MARIE RozZE, with her usual kindness, 
sang in a church among the Auvergne Mountains 
for the benefit of the poor of the village. The church 
was crowded, and enough money was gathered to 
provide food and fuel during the winter. The Duke 
and Duchess of Westminster were in the congregation, 
and contributed liberally to the fund. 


* * * 


THE lessees of theatres in Paris are going to t'7 
to recover from the owners the expense which the 
stringent regulations as to precautions against fire 
will entail. They propose (1) to pay no rent during 
the time necessary for reconstruction ; (2) to ou 
a deduction of rent proportionate to the diminution 
in the number of theatres ; (3) to make the owners 
pay the cost of any extensive alterations,—all vey 





reasonable, but what view will the Law Courts take? 
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to answer that “Japanese Music as she is 
wrote” is zo¢ taken from the lid of a tea-box. 
We have obtained it from the interpreter at the 
Japanese Village, and we present it to our 
readers as the real, genuine, and o-riginal words 
of the Japanese song introduced in 7he Mikado. 
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Commence at the top of the right - hand 
column and read downwards. It will then 
become apparent to the meanest understanding 
that the words mean “O King! O King! what 
is that which floats before thee? Is it the flag 
of Dyjokan ?” 
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N the advertisement columns of the Evening 
Standard a few days ago, there appeared 
under the heading of “Miscellaneous” the 
following somewhat uncommon announce- 

ment :— 
Lady Helps wanted, July 13 to December ; cook 
and two house parlour maids; scullery girl kept ; 
salaries £30, £25, £20, all found except beer ; rail- 
way fare both ways (Wales). Classical musicians 
preferred; second piano for practice.—Rose Mary 
Crawshay, 409 Oxford Street, W. [Such was the 
advertisement verbatim ; the italics only are ours. ] 


Now, such an advertisement cannot but lead 
to much curious speculation on the part of the 
casual reader, as well as to considerable flutter- 
ings of hope and high aspirations in the ranks 
of disengaged domestics whose souls, soaring 
high above pot and kettle, dust-pan and broom- 
stick, would fain lose themselves among the 
melodious mazes of Mozart and Mendelssohn. 
Is the advertisement genuine? is the first ques- 
tion the reader naturally asks himself or herself, 
as the case may be; or is it only a piece of 
fine but cruel sarcasm—a burlesque on the 
inflated pretensions of the British domestic— 
we humbly beg her pardon—lady help? If the 
reader of the Rose Mary advertisement be also 
a reader of the Queen newspaper, this pre- 
liminary problem soon solves itself, for he will 
doubtless recognise in the balmy name of Rose 
Mary Crawshay that of a lady of Cathedine 
Bwlch, Breconshire, who annually encourages 
literary aspirants of her own sex by the offer of 








large money prizes for essays on selected poems 
by Byron, Shelley, and Keats. Early in every 
year there appears in the Queen an announce- 
ment testifying to this good Welsh lady’s laudable 
generosity towards students of such poems as 
Shelley’s Alastor or Prometheus, Byron’s Childe 
Harold or Prayer of Nature, Keats’ Endymion 
or Hyperion—the works varying, but not the 
names of the poets. " 

Now we may question the prudence of Mrs. 
Rose Mary in thus inciting gentle British 
maidens to a premature study of Byron and 
Shelley ; we may even doubt her disinterestedness 
in this annual deification of this same trinity 
over other equally deserving British poets, such 
as Wordsworth, Browning, and Tennyson ; but 
we cannot question the good faith of the bene- 
factress, since in due course the names and 
addresses of the successful competitors are 
announced, and the rejected manuscripts of 
their less fortunate sisters returned with careful, 
if not always judicious, criticisms pencilled 
thereon. Moreover, who could credit a lady of 
so fragrant and fair-sounding a name with such 
cruelty as to raise vain hopes in the guileless 
bosoms of musical cuvks and parlour maids? 
No, the advertisement is evidently genuine. 
Doubtless both announcements are part of a 
laudable scheme to raise the tone of female 
education in Britain, and all honour is therefore 
due to this Welsh patroness of the sister arts of 
music and poetry. : 

But this point settled, the advertisement still 
leaves much scope for the imaginative reader. 
First, as to the “scullery maid kept.” Is she, 
too, a “classical musician”? for to a classically 
musical cook or housemaid this might be a 
matter of great importance. Is that young 
personage who discharges the duties of the 
scullery likely to shock Betsy’s fine ear, or Mary 
Jane’s classical taste, by scouring her pots and 
pans to the unclassical strains of “ What cheer, 
Ria?” or accompanying her wash-tub opera- 
tions by the announcement that some things or 
persons unknown are “All very fine and large”? 
No right-minded mistress of the kitchen could 
object to a scullery maid’s occasionally falling 
downstairs with the best dinner plates, provided 
she did so to the tune of Haydn’s “ Surprise 
Symphony,” though she certainly might feel 
justified in giving notice to the offender graceless 
enough to perform the feat to the tune of “ Wait 
till the clouds roll by.” 

But the mere idea of such incongruity in so 
ideal a household as this of Mrs. Rose Mary 
cannot for a moment be entertained. All must 
be harmony, even in the scullery, and the wheels 
of the domestic machinery must move briskly 
to the verse of Byron and Shelley, and the 
melody of Chopin and Wagner. The cook will 
fry her soles and grill her steaks to the sublime 
sounds of a Beethoven sonata; Susan will lay 
the table to the ripples of Mendelssohn’s Rondo 
Capriccioso ; Betsy will sweep her back-stairs 
to one of Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodies, and the 
little scullery maid will chop her firewood to one 
of Raff's Wood Symphonies. Happy house of 
harmony! who would not fain invade your 
sanctity, and leafn how work and melody may 
be combined, and domestic drudgery set to 
melody ! 

But yet another question. Why, fair Mistress 
Rose Mary, this cruel condition concerning 
beer? Will all the Beethoven in the world 
compensate the Briton for the bitter deprivation 
of Bass or Allsopp? Will the “second piano,” 
even if a Bechstein or a Broadwood, make up 
for the absence of Meux or Guinness ? 

Our last remaining wonder is as to where 
Mrs. Rose Mary Crawshay will draw the line 
between the classical and unclassical in music. 
Will the popular music of Sullivan or Milton 
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Wellings be tolerated in this strictly classical 
Welsh house? Hold. Will Gounod be tabooed 
as on the borderland of the severely classical. 
Will Fenny Fones be condoned on the merits of 
her nationality? Will instant dismissal follow 
the innocent warbling of Tosti’s Goodbye? Will 
the 77 Willow Song of Mikado celebrity be 
forbidden to the baker's boy or the milkman? 


Fain would we learn all this; nay more, if we | 


might make so bold, we should humbly suggest 
to Mrs. Rose Mary the introduction of a violin 


and a violoncello, so that with the “ scullery maid | 


kept” at the second piano, the cook at the 
violoncello, the two house parlour maids as first 
and second violins, this harmonious household 
might regale their mistress’s ear with an occa- 
sional string quartette. 

To judge from such an advertisement, the 


day is rapidly approaching when instrumental- 


music must be included in the category of a 
cook's accomplishments, when a knowledge of 
counterpoint will more avail her than skill in 
the concoction of the subtlest soups and sauces, 
when Mary Jane will no longer have the pain 
of parting with her mistress through the latter’s 
unreasonable refusal to postpone her dinner 
party because it clashes with “my French class, 


please, mum.” In this and other details of 


kitchen life, as in every other sphere, the old | 


order rapidly changeth, yielding to the new. 
Musical maids will soon be ousting from the 


kitchen the old-fashioned “ plain cook” guilt- | 


less of Handel or Haydn, and Betsy’s Byronic 
talent will bring her to the front sooner than 
the highest degree of mere broom proficiency. 


A Ruddian VYiotin. 


BY HENRI GREVILLE. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Music was being played in the -/addisse- 
ment gardens at the Piatigorsk waters, and the 
patients whose condition permitted it were 
enjoying the beauty of the afternoon. The 
blue shadow of the high mountains was cast 
all around in the valleys, where the sun had 
thrown its rays of light down to the bed of the 
streams, whose freshness was grateful to plants 
and men in the heat of a July day. 


It is delightful to find one’s self in the Cau- | 


casus, in the most beautiful country in the 


world, hundreds of leagues from the west and | 


from city life. A town at the waters is the 
same everywhere ; one finds there the same 
costumes, one carries there the same vices, 
one brings away the same impressions as from 
the first town of the kind you find in France or 


Germany. What matters indeed that the hand- 


some faces of the Tcheremesses, with black 


moustaches and gazelle eyes, have replaced 
the flat faces of the e//ners or the too well 
pomaded hair of the gargons ? Who looks at 
faces, simple objects of common necessity ? and 
who looks at the country after the first two days, 
during which it is the proper thing to be en- 
raptured with nature ? . 

And on this point we forget perhaps how 
dangerous it is not to rave about nature when 
one is expected to do so. He is unfortunate 
who, preoccupied by some sorrow, some moral 
or physical suffering, neglects to comment on 
the splendour of the starry nights or the charm 
of the forests when others think proper to notice 
it. The unfortunate, were he a poet, and though 
he had thrown his whole soul into his pictures, 
into his music, or his poetry, would be accused 
of coldness, of being indifferent to the beauties 
of nature, and, by a frightful duplicity, of 
“ putting it on”—in fact, to employ a word of 
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| Parisian slang, of being chic, which, one cannot 
_ deny, is the depth of ignominy. 

The Princess Redine on the day of her 
arrival, and even the next day, had sung the 
obligatory hymn to the old mountains. This for- 
mality accomplished had left her mind at liberty, 
and she had soon arranged her house on a very 
comfortable footing. She lived in a beautiful 
villa, surrounded by sloping gardens, with 


| 

ieee : 

| springs, rocks, trees, lawns, and everything 
| which constitutes an aristocratic dwelling. She 
| gave good dinners three or four times a week, 
| showed herself extremely severe towards im- 
| moral women, and admitted to her house only 


those whose virtue was fully established, either | 


by their age or by their ugliness, or by an in- 
significance which put them out of reach of all 
suspicion. 

With regard to men, she saw almost every 
one, for the very simple reason that it is easy, 
under a thousand pretexts, to cease receiving a 
man whom one no longer wishes to see, while 
with women one would make deadly enemies by 
acting in this manner. Princess Cleopatra 
would only receive at Moscow the women of 
her own set ; putting this principle in action 
| made the wives of poor little officers and 
Government officials pass very solitary even- 
ings banished from an Eden where dress coats 
alone were admitted. 

Princess Redine had just watched the instal- 
lation of the Prince in the most comfortable, the 
freshest, and most fragrant nook in the whole 
garden of the E¢adblissement, it was a care that 
she confided to no one. 


ready to supply all his needs ; besides he ap- 
peared contented enough with his fate, and his 
wife could well take a moment’s respite after 
having displayed so much zeal for the well- 
being of her husband. So she walked about, 
her conscience at ease, with the indifferent air 
which was natural to her, but with that noble- 
ness of carriage and bearing which placed her 
quite above all judgment, favourable or other- 
wise. Count Raben walked at her side; they 
scarcely spoke to each other, having said too 
many things to each other for a commonplace 
conversation to interest them. 

* It was a singular position that Count Raben 
occupied with Cleopatra ; she had characterized 
it herself one day by these words :— 

“You came upon the earth too soon, or J 
came too late; the world has communicated to 
you its experience, and you judge me before 
| loving me; and I cannot allow that.” 

“Would you have one love you blindly?” 
asked the diplomatist. 

‘* My dear friend, when one adores, it is always 
with closed eyes; not only are yours always 
open, but you even make use of eye-glasses.” 

It was perhaps these eye-glasses which had pre- 
vented Cleopatra being touched by the Count’s 
sighs. Not that he had sighed in the ordinary 
sense of the word ; the court which he paid to 
the Princess much resembled a set battle ; he 
felt besides that if ever he were to triumph, it 
would be only thus that he could succeed. The 
lady liked his spirit, which she felt was at least 
equal to her own, and even now and then she 
felt a little afraid of the piercing glance of her 
adorer ; each recognised the other’s power. If 
ever they could have loved each other, it would 

| have been in order not to hate; as they did not 
| yet love, there is good reason to suppose that 
| they hated. 

Raben had only arrived a few days, but he did 
| not need so long to dissect, body and soul, all 
_those who constituted society at the waters. 
| Twoalone had escaped his critical notice: these 
, were Valerian Moutine and his wife. These too 
| he might have attacked, but Groucha’s calmness 





The Prince had within | 
reach good cigars, and his own valet de chambre. 
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_ and the doctor’s noble assurance gave no gtound 
| for scandal. 

“Do you receive these people?” askeq 
Raben. 

“One is always obliged to receive the doctor 
of the place,” replied the Princess ; “he is not 
so bad. I shall go and return his visit one of 
these mornings.” 

“To the doctor, or his wife?” 

Cleopatra shrugged her shoulders. 

“T am not speaking to you of his wife,” she 
said ; “a doctor’s wife does not exist.” 

“She exists, however, enough to defend her- 
self if you attempt to rob her of her husband!” 

“Do you think so?” said Cleopatra haughtily, 
| “I should very much like to see it,” she added, 
| with a disdainful laugh. 
| “Tet us see, Princess ; leave this pretty little 

household to itself during the honeymoon. 
When you have destroyed their happiness, what 
will you have gained ?” 

“What do I care for other peopie’s happi- 
ness,” she said scornfully. “Other people's 
happiness ! that is too good.” 

Raben looked at her ; she replied proudly,— 

“You think me cynical? Dare you say that 
out of a hundred individuals you will find me 
| one who does not think the same? You the 
first, above all! The only difference between 
all the world and myself is that the others hide 
it by hypocrisy, while I, I tell you candidly, am 
frank.” 

“This frankness, Princess, is also called 
cynicism,” said Raben, in a voice soft as silk. 

‘Cynicism ; be it so! That is better than 
hypocrisy.” 

“Certainly,” said the diplomatist, with ex 
quisite courtesy. “What astonishes me—may 
I tell you, Princess, without incurring your 
anger ?” 

“You can say whatever you like,” she replied, 
with that disdain which was one of her origin: 
| alities; “after the disagreeable truths that we 
have told each other, I do not see why you 
should use so much precaution.” 

“ Habit,” said Raben, for an excuse. “ Very 
well, my dear Princess, what astonishes me is 
that your respect for the truth, your—” 

“ Cynicism,” said the Princess calmly. 

“It is you who have said it this time—only 
limits itself to professions of faith ; in life you 
| have so much regard for the proprieties, you are 
so good a wife to the Prince—” 

She stopped, put her hand upon the Count’ 
arm, and pinched him. 

“If every one were of our mind, it would be 
too much,” she said, while a passing rose 
mounted to her pale cheeks ; “that would be 
too good. It is before intelligent people that 
one must cast off the mask, and act according to 
one’s thoughts ; but the world is composed of 
idiots, incapable of judging, capable at most of 
flocking together like frightened sheep and of 
shunning a black sheep—black for not having 
followed in the beaten track, and hidden its 
opinions as they hide their vices. ‘The world 
is stupid, my dear friend, and that is why | tel 
you what I think, and hide from them what I do. 

She drew away her hand, the colour suddenly 
left her cheeks, the haughty expression returned 
to her lips, and she smiled with the superiorly 
of a woman who had never had a master. 

“Do you blame me for it?” she continued, 
resuming her walk ; “‘ you whose whole life is a 
lie.” 

“ Expediency,” said Raben, smiling. 

She shook her head disdainfully. 

“You lie,” she replied, “from habit, by tasté 
to form your character probably, though if its 
not formed now it never will be. How many 
times have you said that you love me—and even 
with a pathetic accent !” 
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“Ah! Princess, it is long since I have re- 
nounced the pathetic accent, which does not 
touch you at all!” , 

“Nor anything else! It is all a lie! You 
hate me; I scarcely tolerate you, and we are 
the best friends in the world. Have you not 
come here expressly to see me ?” 

“You are worthy of all homage 

« That includes all travelling. Come, we need 
not disturb ourselves ; I shall not interfere with 
your diplomacy, permit me to act after my own 


1» 


ney.” 

a» il bowed; the discussion was ended. 
They continued to walk about the gardens, 
encountering now and then an acquaintance, 
and exchanging salutations without stopping. 
The Princess stopped to speak to no one; she 
left that to the bourgeois. Suddenly, as they 
approached the orchestra, Raben adjusted his 
eye-glass, and without changing his voice or 
indicating the least surprise said,— 

“You are worthy of all travelling, Princess, 
without question ; here is some one come from 
Moscow expressly !” 

Cleopatra followed the direction of his glance, 
and perceived Demiane. Standing up, his back 
turned to the orchestra, he was scrutinizing the 
audience with the care of a man who does not 
wish to be deceived. What ‘the sought was 
evidently not the Princess; he could have 
assured himself by one glance that she was 
not there; but it was some indication of her 
presence, some face of her suite, of those whom 
he had seen depart and was sure not to have 
forgotten. 

“Good boy,” said the Count, always unmoved. 
“Did you tel! him to come?” 

She made a negative gesture, and took up 
her eye-glass to examine Demiane. 

“Handsomer than ever! What will you do, 
Princess ?” ¥ 

She turned her back upon the assembly, and 
took the road to her villa, without any -one 
having been aware of her presence. 

“It is understood, Count, that we do not 
interfere in each other’s affairs,” she said in her 
calm melodious voice. 

“Unless it be for our mutual benefit,” he 
added, “and never without permission.” 

“That is how I understand it,” she replied, 
pushing open the little door of her garden. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


FoR two whole days Demiane vainly sought to 
obtain a glimpse of the Princess ; she remained 
invisible. She had speedily guessed the com- 
Position of the little caravan, condemned Helen 
as ugly and insignificant, attributed to Madam 
Mianof the vé/e of housekeeper, reckoned up 
Victor as a vulgar zmpresario, only anxious to 
make money out of his company. The young 
artist headed them all,—whom the Princess 
‘uperciliously scorned from her dizzy height. 
Besides, the appatition of this handsome young 
man had revolutionized the whole of society, 
and every one declared that he was beautiful 
as Apollo. 

The opinion of the ladies of the place 
ere 6 little to Demiane ; it was the Princess 
- om he wished to see; from his first visit to 
“. and Madame Mouting he had learnt per- 
hi More of those ladies than he ever desired 
-. Valerian had abstained from any too 

oe — but through the young Doctor’s 

ii very Demiane, inexperienced though he 
tniaes seen a mistrust at which he felt 
ear as though it had been personal. He 
; - accused Valerian of allowing himself 

* uenced by lying rumours and calumnies, 
@ man of his wisdom should not have 


| listened to. Madame Moutine only spoke of 
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the Princess with extreme reserve. She evidently 
felt that no word had crossed her lips, good 
or bad, which could be repeated to the star of 
Piatigorsk ; this discretion of his two old friends 
heightened Demiane’s impatience, and inspired 
him with a blind anger against those who 
attacked his idol,—the same anger that he had 
formerly felt with Ladof ; but this time the clear 
and decisive mind of his friend was not there to 
enlighten him. 

On the third day, at last, as Demiane was 
impatiently walking for the tenth time along the 
road on which was the Villa Redine, he saw, 
turning a bend in the garden, a bath-chair, 
pushed by a servant. near by, sheltering the 
happy and drowsy Prince with her rose-lined 
sunshade ; the Princess Cleopatra slowly walked, 
leaning now and then over her husband to speak 
to him with a divine smile. The old man was 
roused out of his sleep, and replied to his fairy 
protectress with a meaningless smile, then con- 
tinued to count the trees along the road, as if 
he were afraid of losing his reckoning. 

“What an admirable woman!” thought 
Demiane, fascinated by this apparition. Braving 
all the proprieties, he stopped short near the 
gate, like a beggar, and he waited for chance to 
bring them near him, or to get out of the way if 
it were necessary. o 

The chair and the sunshade several times made 
the tour of the lawn, then, bending over the 
Prince, Cleopatra seemed to be asking his 
advice. “Here or there?” her hand seemed to 
say, pointing in turn to the park and the road. 
The old man made a vague gesture, and soon 
the little carriage approached the gate with 
extraordinary rapidity. Demiane had scarcely 
time to make a few backward steps and to 
return and pass before the door just as the chair 
was coming out. 

His heart beat fast, he became hot, his eyes 
burned, he tried to appear at ease, but was, in 
spite of his bravery, horribly pale. Demiane 
executed the movement which he had projected 
so well that he fronted the little carriage just as 
it turned into the road. He drew back a step 
and dared not lift his eyes, feeling himself 
ridiculous ; but he was not timid, his hesitation 
lasted but a second, he lifted his head and 
looked the Princess full in the face. 

“To the right or the left?” she said, without 
taking any notice of him, but addressing her 
husband. 

With an indolent air he made some gesture, 
and the carriage passed before Demiane, who 
was stupefied. 

What! She did not recognise him? It was 
well worth the trouble of coming five hundred 
leagues to find her, if she did not remember his 
face! Had she forgotten the velvety look 
which she had thrown him with that shank you 
which accepted the homage and whole devotion 
of the young violinist? If she had forgotten 
him, if Demiane had followed a shadow, the 
calumnies were then true? Did this woman 
play with the love which she inspired? Were 
men to her only puppets whose grotesque move- 
ments amused her an instant, and whom she 
threw away after having broken their hearts ? 

Our friend was impatient, the hot blood 
rushed to his face, and he would perhaps have 
stopped the Princess, but she half turned round, 
as if struck by some recollections; her half- 
closed eyes gazed inquiringly at Demiane. I 
think I know you, this glance seemed to say, 

but I am not quite sure; tell me, have you seen 
me before, or am I a stranger to you? 

Demiane’s eyes made the plainest answer to 
this question. Then the indecisive look became 





suddenly fixed, and a light flashed from the 


flash, then the blinking of the short-sighted 
‘eyes ceased. The Princess stopped. Under 
the shade of her rose-lined sunshade, her com- 
plexion, her magnificent hair, looked extra- 
ordinarily brilliant; she looked like a superb 
rose which is opening proudly in the sun at 
noon. »The carriage stopped. ; 

“Monsieur Markof?” she said with that 
haughtiness which was one of her aggravating 
charms. 3; : 

Demiane--bowed in silence. He could not 
reply, for his dry throat would not permit him to 
make any sound. 

“] thought you were at Moscow,” she said in 
her slightly drawling voice. “Have you come 
to give concerts here?” 

He could still only bow. 

“We will play same: music together if you 
like,” she said, with agesture of her head, quite 
royal and resembling‘a salutation. “I am at 
home this evening.” 9: 

She turned round towards the Prince, who 
was grumbling, impatient ‘of this delay, though 
so short. The little carriage moved on, crunch- 
ing the newly-laid gravel with its wheels ; the 
rose-coloured suftshade was held on the sunny 
side with a playful tenderness, above the head 
of the old invalid, while the Princess fearlessly 
exposed to the sun a dazzling complexion which 
did not fear the burning sun. ‘ 

“T am ridiculous !” said Demiane to himself, 
with an inward shock. “If she turned round 
she would take me for a runaway scliool-boy,” 
and he turned his back on the vanishing group. 

He would, however, have liked to see her 
turn back, and he stopped more than once on 
the way, hoping that she would think of him, 
that she would throw him one more glance ; but 
he did not know her ; the Princess never looked 
behind, neither in the road nor in her life. 

Returning to the hotel, he told his friends of 
his encounter with an unconcerned air, and 
asked their advice as to what he should do. 
Should he go and see the Princess that evening, 
or would it be better to wait till,the next day? 

Victor and Helen were for that evening; 
Madam Mianof thought the next day; but it 
was so hot! It was probably the heat which took 
away his courage as well as-the others’; at 
least so Victor pretended. 

“I shall go to-morrow,” said Demiane with 
a dignified air, to close the discussion. 

But in the evening, about eight o’clock, he 
walked up and down the room, looked out of 
the window, said that it was frightfully stuffy in 
these small rooms, that he could not understand 
any one remaining in them, and that for his 
part he should take a walk. 

“ Let us all go out for a walk!” cried Victor. 

Madam Mianof preferred to remain at home ; 
Helen commenced to seek her hat, and*Demiane 
walked into his room in a stately manner. The 
friends waited ten minutes, a quarter of an hour, 
then Victor, growing impatient, would have 
gone in to his brother, but he found the door 
closed. _ 

** Well, Demiane, what are you doing?” he 
said, knocking. 

“I am dressing,” replied the young man’s 
voice. 

“Tt is scarcely worth the trouble,” murmured 
Victor ; “ it is black as night, and the lighting in 
this country leaves a good deal to desire.” 

He went to rejoin little Helen, who, her hat 
on her head, was seated near the window, look- 
ing at the stars making diadems of diamonds on 
the neighbouring mountains. He cursed his 
brother’s impatience, but she, always calm and 
grave, told him that that did no good, and he 
was silent, and joined her in looking at the stars, 
After about a quarter of an hour, Demiane 





black eyes. I have met you before, said this 


made his appearance; his summer overcoat 
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covered his toilette, he held his hat in his hand, | 
and the dimly-lighted room prevented any one | 
from remarking his white cravat. | 
“ At last !” grumbled Victor. 
They set out, and naturally walked up to- | 
wards the end of the town; one would not | 
expect to find freshness and quiet in the centre 
of the town. Then they went along the outer 
Boulevard, edged with villas, whose trees pro- | 
jected over the wall, and threw a black shadow 
on the road. They walked slowly, at a little 
distance from each other, imbued with the calm 
freshness of the night. This freshness was par- 
ticularly sweet to Helen, who found in it an 
affinity to her own nature. They scarcely spoke 
to each other, cach being absorbed by his own 
thoughts. Helen was enjoying the accomplish- 
ment of her dream, and felt perfectly happy. 
She had reached the Caucasus, and contem- 
plated the snowy summits of the high moun- 
tains ; walking thus under the stars, bathed in 
the perfume of the great resinous trees, and the 
roses opening in the gardens, which never smell 
so swectly as at night, Demiane by her side, 
within sight and hearing, was all that she asked 
in life; and, provided that such a dream could | 
last long enough, she would ask of destiny no 
greater happiness. | 
Victor was calculating in his mind on the | 
advantages that this stay at the waters would | 
bring them all, from both the moral and material | 
point of view. Besides, it was certainly some- | 
thing to have kept little Helen with them, whose 
presence imparted so much peace and happiness | 
to their lives. Since their conversation at 
Saratof, neither of them had alluded to their 
common secret, but it had sunk deeply enough | 
in his heart to show him what this young | 
girl, so silent and calm, had become to him in a 
short time. He knew that she loved his brother, 
and it was quite natural. Was not Demiane 
par excellence the man made to be loved? His 
beauty, his talents, his superior intelligence, 
ought they not to captivate all hearts? And 
little Helen, who shared with him the daily 
bread of music, who was possessed with the 
same devoted love for music, was she not de- 
signed by fate to share his existence?» One day 
or another Demaine, certainly so far indifferent, 
would perceive the modest treasure which he | 
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when the latter said to them in a deliberate 
tone,— 

“ Return alone, my friends, I am going to the 
Princess.” 

“To the Princess?” cried Victor; “but one 
must be in evening dress.” 

Demiane smiled with an air of superiority, 
but did not reply. 

“That, then, is why you were so long in 
dressing Mr. Mysterious! Could you not have 
told us in the house?” 

“Thad not decided ; and then, am I obliged 
to tell you everything I wish to do?” said the 
artist in a piqued tone. 

“Indeed, no!” said Victor sadly, “you are 
obliged to do nothing. Good evening.” 

‘Good evening, Mr. Demiane,” said Helen’s 
sweet voice. 

He shortly returned their salutation, and 
entered the garden. The door was wide open; 
as they were looking at it from the distance, a 
carriage drawn by two horses almost ran over 
them as it was turning round to enter the door. 
They seized each other’s hand instinctively, and 
resumed their walk home. 

“ Have you seen the Princess?” asked Helen 
after a moment. 

“cc No.” 

“Ts she young or old, ugly or beautiful ?” 

“ She is young and beautiful,” replied Victor ; 
“at least I have been told so.” 

Helen sighed. 

‘“We are very little to him,” she said sadly ; 
“he prefers to go into the world !” 

“‘ He must go into the world to give concerts,” 
said Victor. 

“Ves, but—it is not the same thing.” 

They returned sad and discouraged. Demiane 
had given their hopes a rude blow. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


WHILE our friends were returning to their 
home full of melancholy, Demiane was making 
no grand figure with the Princess; his name, 
announced by the footman, had not appeared to 
strike any one, nor did his appearance. Four 
old generals were making up a party for Zre- 


had neglected, and the happiness of the young | ference, a fifth was waiting his turn ; the Prince, 


people would meet with no obstacle. 





It was the thought of this happiness, the 
bitter return that it made to himself, which 
taught Victor how much his heart had been 
captivated by the melancholy grace of the young | 
girl, But he, what dared he dream? Was it 
not enough that his deformity did not inspire | 
Helen with repugnance, that she allowed him in | 
pleasantry to call her little sister ? 

He knew well that no woman could love a 
poor crippled being like himself, but the happi- 
ness of those he loved, should it not be his own? 
Certainly! And yet the good-hearted boy had 
feit the burning tears roll down his cheeks at 
‘the thought of that happiness. But the renuncia- 





tion was made, an easy renunciation, he thought 


ironically, since he renounced what no one | 
It was much, then, to have | fortably, passed by the gaming table, counselled 
In this | 


offered him. 
brought little Helen to the Caucasus. 


seated in a wheeling arm-chair, smaller and 
handsomer than that of the morning, was pre- 
siding over a table specially laid for himself, 


' and covered with dainties which he was slowly 


eating with visible satisfaction ; two old ladies 


| youchsafed an indifferent look to the newcomer, 


who was neither titled nor an officer, and the 
Princess, surrounded by young people, mostly 
military, paid very slight attention to the young 
artist’s visit. After the first polite speeches, 
after two or three introductions, she took no 
more notice of him, and divided her attention 
between the old generals and her husband, who 
was eating sweetmeats enough to kill him, so 
she took away his plate, in spite of his. pro- 
testations. She poured him out a cup of tea, 
assured herself that he could drink it com- 


one of the players, sat down an instant between 


daily contact Demiane must at last open his | the two old ladies, then returned to her old 


eyes. 


good too ; for the young people were learning | 


In a worldly point of view it was very | clique. 


Raben entered soon after without being 


well and quickly the French language with the | announced, as a friend of the family, and the 
two ladies, and to know French was indis- | Prince honoured his appearance with the longest 


pensable if one wished to mix in good society ; 


then the expenses were less, proportionately, | 
and the concerts could not fail to be excellent. | 
The promenaders had been occupied with | 


these reveries until they reached the door at | 
which Demiane had stopped so long that morn- 
ing, and they were suddenly recalled to reality 


sentence which he had pronounced that day. 

“T am delighted to see you, Count. How are 
you?” 

After which the old parrot looked about for 
his plate of sweetmeats, and not finding it, had 
recourse for consolation to a second cup of tea 
which was poured out for him by his own par- 





ee 
ticular valet, who, from the next room, watched 
all his movements. 

After having kissed the Princess’s hand, and 
exchanged a few words with every one, Raben 
sat down in an easy-chair, neither too near nor 
too far from every one, and gave himself up to 
a quiet but attentive examination of Demiane’s 
person. 

He cuts a very good figure in this foolish 
situation, thought the diplomatist ; it is a good 


sign, and speaks in his favour. It is too bad of . 


her to make him play such a part! After all, 
perhaps she hopes to compensate him for it soon, 

This thought inspired Count Raben to make 
the acquaintance of the happy youth for whom 
sO many compensations were reserved, and he 
rose to join him; but the Princess was before 
him, and sat down in an arm-chair close to 
Demiane. 

“Well played!” said Raben’s eyes, in reply 
to the glance of malicious defiance which his 
beautiful friend threw him; then he went to 


the Prince,—it was an infallible means, he knew, . 


of cutting short the conversation between the 
Princess and the young artist. The number of 
things which she did ot believe was almost 
infinite, but she had a blind, absolute faith ina 
fetish, a bearer of good luck which she must 
keep to herself ; this fetish- was her husband. 

As a young girl, Princess Cleopatra had had 
her troubles; the man whom she had first 
loved, he who had perhaps gained over her an 
irresistible influence, had simply disdained to 
see the love which he had inspired ; she had 
taken years to overcome her feelings sufficiently 
to be able to speak to him smilingly, as, every 
one in the world does; she had learned so well 
to control her feelings that people accused her 
of detesting this man; besides, she did indeed 
detest him ; she had passed from love to hatred, 
as one crosses the water over a bridge, without 
shock or shake ; assured of being disdained, she 
only desired one thing,—the death of him who 
had thus unknowingly humiliated her. It was 
in this trial that she had shown her energy; 
she had also shown a great disdain and con- 
tempt for foolish humanity. ; 

Then she had married the Prince, twenty-five 
years older than herself, and immensely rich, 
and her life changed its whole aspect. All the 
luxury which wealth can give, all the indepen¢- 
ence which contempt for men gives, all the 
success which belongs to a great name and a 
high position, were suddenly hers, thrown away 
upon her pride and caprices. The Prince, 
wounded eighteen months after his marriagt, 
had incurred a terrible malady which had 
blighted his intelligence. From the day whet, 
healed, but struck from the number of the 
living, he had sat down upon the terrace of his 
palace, to devour the dainties which would 
alone for the future give him any pleasure, the 
Princess Redine had felt a ferocious joy ™ 
looking around her. 

“ Everything belongs to me ! all that life cat 
give,” she had said to herself. And indeed she 
had all that earth could produce of the most 
rare and exquisite, all,—except the love of am 
honest man ; but that mattered little to her, she 
did not believe in it. 

As a compensation, she believed that he 
husband, in the state to which he was redu 
was the visible Providence of her life; by what 
strange whim had this idea entered the power 
fully organized brain of the Princess? It 
mattered little ; she firmly believed it, and that 
was why she was a good wife, why she 
care which did not give way before that or 
satisfying all the childish wants of this 
idiot ; she thought so much of his life that she 
had courage and patience to resist for 
whole hours greedy whims which might have 
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| which her happiness might have been too great ; 


shis help, offered him a chair, took one himself, 
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ompromised his precious ¢xistence. She 
walked about with him, amused him, provided 
music at a distance to lull him to sleep every 
evening, and left her drawing-room to see that 
his sleep was untroubled. . 

Seeing Raben approach her fetish, the 
Princess made a movement of impatience ; 
she had a vague fear of what he might say, 
and of how much the other might understand. 
It was as the sword of Damocles, without 


this woman who believed nothing, was afraid of 
an awakening in her husband’s mind ; she knew 
that the Count was clever enough to sometimes 
stir up in him fugitive returns of memory or 
intelligence, and that caused her immense un- 
easiness ; what she expected from this awakening 
was that it might finish by his death,—and the 
Prince ought to live. While she said a few 
insignificant words to Demiane on Art and 
Poetry, her glance did not wander fram the 
wheeling-chair. Suddenly she rose and made 
two steps towards the Prince, interrupting thus 
his conversation. 

“My dear,” she said to him with an enchant- 
ing grace, “here is M. Markof, a young man of 
very remarkable talent, one of our future stars ; 
knowing how much you love music, I have 
begged him to come and see you; I am certain 
that you will thank me for it, and him too. 
The Prince, my husband!” she added, turning 
towards Demiane, whom she captivated with 
her magnetic glance; then she passed slowly 
before him, and the folds of her thick and 
richiy trimmed silk gown brushed past the young 
man and trained along the soft and faded 
Persian carpet. 

“Music,” said the Prince, ‘‘I love music.” 

After this effort he ensconced himself in his 
am-chair, Demiane, very much embarrassed, 
did not know how to answer. Raben came to 


and immediately the #aive young man thought 
he had found a friend. 

In about half-an-hour Raben rose, and 
Demiane thought it was time to retire. He 
approached the Princess, who received him with 
an amiable but indifferent air. 

“When would you like,” she said to him, “to 
play a little music with me?” 

“Whenever you please, madam,” he replied, 
suddenly joyful. 

“Does the morning suit you?” 

“Quite well.” 

“To-morrow — no; the day after to-morrow. 
Ten in the morning, will that do?” 

He bowed and withdrew. 

“Still a little awkward,” said Raben care- 
Itsy, when the young artist had gone ; “but he 
‘as very good assurance, and then awkwardness 
"corrected with time and lessons.” 

He is young,” replied the Princess. “ But 
youth is a good fault. That, too, is corrected 
with time,” 

Raben continued to smile. Sarcasms glided off 

He had let fly too many of them at others 
them to have any longer bitterness for him. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


DENIANE played music with the Rrincess for 
Week, and every time that he left her, it was 
a mplete discouragement. He only lived 
Swoman, in the air which she breathed, 
ea that in, passing she touched with 
und, the folds of her gown which touched 
bead ectimes and made him tremble from 
© foot. In the morning, in the atmo- 

“tt of the Princess Redine’s drawing-room, 
a fever which he carried with him for 


from longer. 
to have taken tea down there,—down there was 
at the villa which was thus designated ;—he 
played no more éxercises on the violin, which 
he left on the corner of the grand piano, and 
spent his day in smoking cigarettes in Madame 
Mianof’s company ; these two did not disturb 
each other ; the one in her sleepiness, the other 
in his feverish dream, passed hours without 
speaking a word or making any movement. 
After a week spent thus, Helen and Victor, 
very anxious, had finished by ceasing to speak 
about it; besides which, they scarcely looked 
at each other, fearing to too well interpret each 
other’s thoughts. They had seen the Princess 
at the concert at the Casino, and the same cer- 
tainty had torn away the veil whioh had so long 
covered their reluctant eyes. Victor had recalled 
the singular scene in which Ladof had almost 
needed to use authority to recall Demiane to 
reasonable feelings, then the thousand incidents 
of their voyage had recurred to his mind, and he 
understood that the Caucasus had always been 
the end of their musical excursion. From the 
first sight the Princess had inspired him with a 
profound and involuntary antipathy ; the beauty 
of this woman had taken no hold on his simple 
mind, and he had declared her ugly, but only to 
Helen, and in confidence. Cleopatra produced 
upon him the effect of a siren, of a fabulous and 
wicked being who must necessarily swallow up 
Demiane some day, if he allowed himself to be 
led away. But howto hinder him from throwing 
himself into the mouth of the dragon?- And 
then he was cut to the heart by the silence 
which his brother kept on this delicate point. 
He thought he had a right to his confidence. 
Helen ‘had not felt this so long ; she did not 
know why they had come to Piatigorsk; and 
if she had known, it would not have much 
changed her feelings. Demiane loved this 
woman, was not that enough? She did not 
share Victor’s feelings; more worldly, more 
au courant with modern manners, she recog- 
nised the incontestable superiority of the Princess, 
her strange beauty, her provoking charm ; and 
the abyss into which the poor child fell when 
she compared herself with this brilliant star 
was, on that account, all the deeper. 
Helen had no grand resources at the service 


the rest of the day, and which indeed he suffered 
He scarcely ate at all, pretending 


Jaut, such as he had lately learned at the Villa 
Redine ; “but Helen must adorn her person, 
she must do it to honour the august public.” 

“And you!” said the young girl, lifting her 
ingenuous eyes to her idol. 

He condescended to smile kindly, and his 
glance fell upon his modest accompanist; in 
order to assure himself that she really would 
not disgrace him in the society of people so 
well educated, he had without doubt learned to 
appreciate the pure lines and delicate contour, 
for he made a gesture of surprise. 

“But,” he said, “you are marvellously im- 
proved; I did not recognise you! your clear 
complexion, your hair,—your smile. Do you 
know that you are very pretty ?” 

Helen smiled, and raised her head with a 
little natural pride. 

“I did not know it,” she said; “but I am 
pleased at it, and pleased that it should be you 
who have told me.” 

“ You see, the little coquette! Are you fish- 
ing for compliments ?” 

“No, M. Demiane,” said the young girl, 
lowering her eyes full of confusion ; “but no 
one has told me of it before.” 

“Do not spoil the young girls,” said Madame 
Mianof, who thought it necessary to bring her 
sense of maternal duty and prudence to the 
foreground. “ Young girls ought to forget the 
natural advantages which Providence has 
accorded them, and, above all, they should not 
be proud. What gown should my daughter 
wear for this concert? I ask your advice, M. 
Demiane, because you frequent society ; you 
know better than we.” +. 

“TI know absolutely nothing!” declared 
Demiane quite sincerely. 

‘* But you see ladies with the Princess.” 
‘They are old ladies. That has no bearing 
on the matter.” 

“The Princess herself.” 

““Oh! the Princess—that is not the same 
thing, she dresses like no one else.” 

Helen stifled a sigh, and Victor made a move- 
ment of impatience. 

“IT do not suppose, however, that she wears 
hats instead of slippers,” he said in an acid tone. 
‘*No, she does not go so far,” replied 
Demiane, too happy, that day, to take in 
bad part what he considered as joking. ‘‘ You 








of her sentiments; she neither had the power 
nor will to struggle with such a rival; she con- 
tented herself with crying. Her eyes became 
sunken, her face became slightly thinner. She 
became a hundred times prettier; but it was 
only Victor who perceived it. 

One day, instead of returning about mid-day, 
as usual, Demiane kept them waiting for dé- 
jeuner; after waiting about an hour, our friends 
decided to take their repast without him, and 
as they had finished, the defaulter came stalking 
in with a triumphant glance. 

“We shall give a concert next week, he 
said, laying his hat on a vacant peg in a 
solemn way. ‘Are you ready, Helen?” 

It was the first time that he had omitted the 
word Mademoiselle, and this involuntary mark 
of familiarity did much good to the aching 
heart of the little pianist. 

“TI am always ready, you know well,” she 
said joyfully. : 

“T am not speaking of your piano,” replied 
Demiane with the same prophetic air; “it is 
your toilette that is in question. The concert 
will be very grand. Her Imperial Highness 
will do us the honour of assisting with her 
suite.” 

“Highnesses!” said Victor with a trago- 
comical gesture. “ Must I remove my hump?” 
“This foolery is in bad taste,” said the artist 


have, however, some gowns, Helen; show them 
to me.” 

““T have not a single gown fit to show you,” 
timidly replied the young girl; ‘1 must have 
one made.” ’ 

‘*A white gown,” timidly suggested Madame 
Mianof. 

“No, no,” said Victor quickly, “not white ; 
that is hackneyed.” 

Helen and her mother looked at each other’ 
with a perplexed air. They did not know that 
white was the favourite colour of the Princess, 
and that the young man did not wish to see 
others wearing it. 

“Have you not some pieces of silk from 
Nijni?” suggested he. 

“Ah! that is true! I had forgotten it,” cried 

Helen, running to her trunk. 

She plunged her little head into the depth of 
the abyss and returned triumphant, her arms 

full of extraordinary materials of the most 

brilliant colours suitable for magnificent parties. 

Our friends commenced to laugh at the sight of 
this rainbow, and found great pleasure in turn- 

ing about these heavy brocades and making 

them flash in the light; they were useless to 

wear. However, quite at the bottom, Helen 


found a pale grey material embroidered with 
little droché stars in gold silk; it was singular, 
but very pretty, and the young girl showed it to 








with a gesture of disdain extremely comme i/ 





her judge with some timidity. 
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“It is very pretty,” he said; “we must see the evening performance in the Cathedral will | changed. It is morning, and a caravan on the 


what Madame Moutine says.” 

Madame Moutine had become friendly with 
Helen, At first a little uneasy with regard to 
the two women whom her friends accompanied, 


uneasy as to their morals and the projects they | 


might have formed, she was speedily reassured ; 
certainly she did not at once do justice to 
Madame Mianof, whom she thought less worthy 


of esteem than she really was; but little Helen | 


inspired her with sympathy, mingled with un- 


bounded compassion for the poor creature thrown | 


so soon and alone into all the difficulties of life. 
She thought the material pretty, and would 
have procured a dressmaker. 

“No,” said Demiane, with some embarrass- 
ment; “the Princess desires that her femme de 
chambre should make the gown.” 


Helen, humiliated, bowed her head. She did 


_Miss Hope-Glenn and Miss Eleanor Rees 


not wish to owe any obligation to this haughty | 


Princess, even_the making of a gown; but 


| that Miss Hilda Wilson has no engagement. 


Demiane insisted, and she must give way. The | 


Jemme de chambre came, took away the mate- 


rials, and informed her mistress of all she wished 
to know; after which the great lady thought of 
the little pianist with no more interest than she 
would have bestowed on the benches at the 
concert, 
that she was ugly. 


(To be continued.) 
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HIE one hundered and sixty-fourth meet- 
ing of the Three Choirs of Worcester, 
Hereford, and Gloucester, the proceeds 


of which are devoted to that deserving | 


charity, the widows and orphans of clergymen 
in the three dioceses, will take place this year at 


Worcester, practically commencing on Sunday, | 


September 4th, and concluding on the following 
Friday. ‘The programme has now been finally 
arranged, and the principal singers engaged. 
The persons selected from the three cities have 
been busily rehearsing the less known of the 
works selected for representation, and all is 
well in a state of forwardness. Glancing at the 
programme, one is struck by the fact of the 
absence of what may be termed novelties, con- 
trasting with the programme for Norwich, where 
several compositions are to be produced for the 
first time. It is not for us to question the 
motives that led the Worcester committee to 
rely mainly upon the performance of works 


Her femme de chambre had told her | 


‘be rendered Gounod’s “Redemption.” On 
| Thursday the chief new work will be given, 
| Cowen’s “ Ruth,” with the ‘“‘ Hymn of Praise” 
| to follow ; while the chief composition for the 
evening concert is Stanford’s “‘ Revenge.” On 
Friday, in accordance with long-established pre- 
cedent, Handel’s “ Messiah” will be performed, 
and there will be a closing service in the 
Cathedral in the evening. ‘The principal voca- 
lists engaged are ; Madame Albani, Miss Anna 
Williams, and Mrs. Glover- Eaton (soprani) ; 


(contralti) ; Messrs. E. Lloyd, Smith, Dryson 
and Barton M‘Guckin (tenori) ; and Messrs. 
Brereton, Millward, and Watkin Mills (bassi). 
From this it will be observed that two names 
long familiar to visitors to the Three Choirs 
Festivals, those of Mr. Santley and Madame. 
Patey, are conspicuous for their absence; and | 


Mr. Carrodus, as in former years, will lead the 
band; Mr. Langdon Colborne, organist of 


way to the land of Israel encounters anothe, 
containing a company of Hebrews who are 
returning. Naomi beseeches Ruth and Orpah 
to go back with them, and Orpah yields, saying, 
that “to obey is better than sacrifice.” Not s0 
Ruth ; she will go with Naomi: “ Whither thou 
goest I will go, and where thou lodgest I will 
lodge: thy people shall be my people, and 
thy God my God:: where thou diest, I will die, 
and there will I be buried: the Lord do so to 
me, and more also, if aught but death part thee 
and me.” The Hebrews continue their journey, 
and again the dirge-like strains are heard, a 
more joyous tone being employed as they 
recollect that the “time of harvest is near, 
when they that sow in tears shall reap in joy,” 
Between this and the next scene some short 
time is evidently supposed to elapse. It isa 
harvest-field at Bethlehem, and Ruth is busy in 
the field with the reapers and gleaners, A 
reaper having sung a joyous song in indication 
of the prosperity of the harvest, Boaz, the owner 
of the field, is heard approaching from the 





Hereford Cathedral, will preside at the organ ; 
and Messrs. Dove and Williams, organists 
respectively of Worcester and Gloucester 
Cathedrals, will share the conducting, owing to 
the former’s advancing years. The band will be 
composed much as in former years, and the 
chorus is supplied by Worcester, Hereford, | 
Gloucester, and the Festival choirs of Cardiff | 


| 


| and Leeds. 


already tolerably familiar to musical amateurs. | 


Perhaps the explanation is to be found in the 
fact that “novelty day” seldom proves the best 
from the financial point of view, and in these 


- days when artists, both vocal and instrumental, 


demand almost exorbitant prices for their ser- 
vices, economy is one of the things the authori- 
ties have rigidly to observe. 

Putting the programme into the fewest 
possible words, we see that on Sunday there 
will be a special service, at which Handel’s 
“Dettingen Te Deum” will be performed. 
Monday will be devoted to a general rehearsal ; 
and the Festival proper will commence on the 
Tuesday with a performance of Mendelssohn’s 
“}lijah,” the evening concert including Sullivan’s 
“Golden Legend.” 
performance will comprise Schubert’s ‘‘ Grand 
Mass in E flat,” Mendelssohn’s “ Hear my 


On Wednesday the morning | 


So much for the general constitution of the | 
programme for the Worcester Festival. Let us| 
now turn from generalities to note the work | 


| in which the interest of this year’s meeting may | 


be said to be centred. That is undoubtedly 
the production for the first time of the oratorio, 
composed expressly for this Festival by Mr. F. 
H. Cowen, entitled ‘‘Ruth.” Of course this is 
not the occasion to attempt anything approach- | 
ing criticism. The charm of much of Mr. | 
Cowen’s work consists in his delightful orchestra- 
tion, and of that we at present know nothing. 
But it may not be uninteresting to give our 
readers some sketch of the scope and plan of 
what bids fair to rank among the best, if not the 
best, of this popular composer’s works. When 
we state that the libretto has been prepared 
by Mr. Joseph Bennett, we have practically 
answered for its éxcellence. For the most part, 
Mr. Bennett has wisely relied upon the biblical 
version of the pleasing pastoral and amatory 
story of Ruth and Boaz for his libretto. But he 
has not stopped at that, and in many places 
verses from the Psalms and other portions of 
Holy Writ are introduced with striking effect. 
“Ruth” is described by the composer as a 
‘dramatic oratorio,” and the characters repre- 
sented in the five scenes it comprises are: | 
Ruth (soprano); Orpah (soprano); Naomi | 
(contralto) ; Boaz (tenor) ; an Elder (baritone) ; 
and a Reaper (baritone); and in addition there 
are choruses of Hebrews, Moabites, Reapers, 
Gleaners, Elders, etc. " The oratorio opens with | 
a slow dirge-like movement as a Hebrew | 
caravan approaches on its way to the land of | 
Israel. Arrived at Naomi’s house they halt, and | 
in response to her inquiry as to where they 
are going, an Elder replies that they wandered 
abroad for bread, saying ‘‘ Where is it?” “but | 
now we return unto our own house, and show | 
how great things God has done unto us.” As | 
the caravan moves on, the chorus gradually dies 
away. There was at this time famine in the | 
land of Moab, and Naomi learning that there is | 
food in Israel determines to return to the land | 
of her nativity, and we have an effective scene | 
as she gathers round her her neighbours and 
daughters-in-law to apprise them of her inten- | 
tion, and this closes the first scene. | 


Prayer,” and Spohr’s “ Last Judgment ;” and at; . Inthe second scene the place of action is | 


direction of the city. He naturally notices Ruth 
as a stranger, and learning that she comes from 
the land of Moab, he does not send her away, 
but commands that she be permitted to “ glean 
amongst the sheaves,” and to partake of such 
meat and drink as there is. Evening steals on, 
and after Ruth and Naomi have recounted the 
day’s experiences, the reapers and _gleaners 
quietly disperse, their songs growing fainter and 
fainter, and with this the first part of the oratorio 
concludes. 

The opening of the second part of “Ruth” 
consists of a lengthy descriptive orchestral 
movement, illustrating the harvest festival and 
thanksgiving at the threshing-floor of Boaz 
Prayer and praise having been offered to the 
Lord of the harvest, the reapers and gleaners 
indulge in dancing and festivity generally in a 
scene that is truly pastoral. This is kept up till 
nightfall, when Boaz is left in the field asleep, 
and to him approaches Ruth, who singing a 
devotional solo wakes Boaz, and the two declare 
their attachment in a magnificent duet. 

The last act in this pretty story is ‘soon told, 
for Boaz in the presence of the elders solemnly 
takes Ruth the Moabitess to wife. Then follows 
a song of thanksgiving in which all join, the 
priests appropriately throwing in words of bless- 
ing. Here there is curiously introduced a 
baritone solo prophetic of the Saviour’s descent 
from Ruth and Boaz, and a grand chorus of 
praise concludes the oratorio: “Sing, O ye 
heavens ; break forth into singing, ye mountains, 
O forest and every tree that is therein! For the 
Lord hath glorified Himself in Israel. Amen 
and Amen.” 5 

Turning to the musical aspect of the oratorio, 
we cannot do more than reproduce one or two 
of the more characteristic phrases. Mr. Cowen 
does not employ the Zeit motif to anything like 
the extent M. Gounod uses it in his greater 
works ; but, an the other hand, he does not 
entirely dispense with this method. For instance, 
the travelling Hebrews have a distinct and 
definite phrase to denote their restlessness 
The introduction to the chorus, “Lord, Thou 


hast been our dwelling-place,” will indicate 
this :—- 
Molto mesurato, ~ 
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There is another theme representing the time 
when travel shall be over, first noticed in an 
alto lead on the words, “Our eyes shall see 
Jerusalem :"— 

SO. 
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Je - m- sa-lem? 


And what may be described as the harvest motif 
isseen below :— 


Our eyes shall see 

















The personal motif Mr. Cowen almost entirely 
disregards. Neither Ruth nor Naomi have lead- | 
ing themes, though the entrance of Boaz is | 
marked by this phrase :— 


Unison. 
A 








Some idea of the “local colour” the composer 
may be said to have invested the work with, 
may be seen from the peculiar archaic form of 
the first chorus, the basses singing the leading 
subject :—- 


Lorp, THOU HAST BEEN OUR DWELLING PLACE. 











Lord, Thouhast been our dwelling-placeinall generations. | 


In the harvest scene we have a splendid and 
somewhat intricate chorus, in which there are 
two distinct sets of words and rhythms. The 
men lead off with this passage :— 


MAN GOETH FORTH UNTO HIS LABOUR. 
Legato. 





and the women take up an entirely different 
thythm and subject, thus :— 


Fear not, O Lanp. 











Fear not, O land, 


be glad and re-joice; 


Another characteristic passage is where the 
reapers and gleaners dance, the women singing 
an accompaniment :— 




















The opening phrase of one of the greatest of 
the many admirable choruses will convey some 
‘light idea of the solemnity with which the 
sacred words are invested, though the chorus 
depends largely for its grandeur upon its develop- 
ment. The following is given out boldly for 
tation by the other voices :— 


FROM THE RISING OF THE SUN. 
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the go-ing down there-of, the Lord’s fame be praised. 





ons have no hesitation in affirming that Mr. 
°wen's last work will prove in very many 
rise his best. It is calculated to increase 
~ féspect in which he is held by musicians for 
S careful and scholarly treatment of ‘all he 
\ndertakes, 


J. GoDWIN CHANCE, M.A. 





“Amateur Singing. 


—_—! 0° 


S there anything much more terrible to have to 
listen to than the average amateur vocalist ? 
I think not. Mark Twain has given us some 
idea of the tortures that may be inflicted by 
bad pianoforte playing, which, as he said, ‘‘shed a 
new light on human suffering ;” but who could describe 
the sensation that overpowers us when we hear one of 
our modern love-sick ballads made more harrowing by 
reason of hearing it sung out of tune, in a false, strained 
voice, sams intonation, articulation, everything known 
as voice production, and probably added unto by still 
worse accompanying! Only one thing surpasses it, 
and that is—hearing really good songs’ by musicianly 
composers murdered in the same way. 

Now I have every reason.to believe that the cause 
of all this misery lies in three Popular Delusions, which 
I state as follows :— , 

Delusion No. 1. That singing can be taught in a 
few lessons by a good master. 

Delusion No. 2. That any master will do, provid- 


ing he can play an instrument and knows a little of | 


music. 

Delusion No. 3. 7hat no master ts necessary at all, 
because any one who has a voice may sing as the birds 
do, without any teaching whatever. 

This last delusion is decidedly the most popular, 
and perhaps the most dangerous on the whole; but 
let us take them in order. 

In the first place, as to No. 1, it is quite certain that 
singing (by which I mean proper production of the 
voice, correct phrasing, intonation, etc.) cannot be 
acquired in less than two years, and then only by 
having two or three lessons a week. 

In the second place, the production of the voice 
can_only be properly taught by one who not only 
understands singing, but has a perfect method of impart- 
ing his knowledge. And in the third place, to Delusion 
‘No. 3 I say that perhaps out of a hundred voices éex 
may produce themselves fairly to start with, but are 
found to pick up false styles by imitation, and ignor- 
ance of what is right to hold or reject ; and perhaps 
one in a thousand, favoured by nature and circum- 
stances, may need no teaching at all to sing correctly. 
I have heard that Adelina Patti required scarcely any 
training, and produced her voice properly from her 
earliest infancy—her first baby squawk ; but if that 
is so, take her circumstances into consideration ; her 
prima donna mother and the atmosphere of music she 
must have been reared in. 

I am, however, not dealing with exceptions. The 
rule is, that the ordinary drawing-room vocalist stngs 
in a style determined between her own individual task 
and unconscious feeble imitation of others. , She hears 
a great singer making a delicate portamento to obtain 
some particular effect, and instantly makes a bad copy 
by slurring up and down indiscriminately on a full 
tone, and at last arrives at never attacking a note 
truly. Or Ae being struck with admiration by the 
vibrato of some misguided tenor, in consequence 
cultivates a monstrous ¢vemo/o that makes one’s ‘ears 
ache, and in time cannot produce an unwobbling 
sound to save his life. ; 

The difficulty lies in persuading people of the fact, 
that to sing properly means cultivating a habit of 
forming the mouth and throat, as the only way to play 
correctly is by the method of holding the hand, wrist, 
and fingers in certain strictly defined positions ; and 
parents who do not expect their children to play an 
instrument under five or six years of study, grudge 
half that time to the perfecting of the most delicate 
complicated instrument of all—the human voice. 
Why is this? Because of the popular delusions I 
have stated, 

Ignorance lies at the root of the matter, as it 
always does ; a worm that attacks every fair tree, and 
if not checked would prevent it from spreading its 
branches. 

A friend of mine, living in a large midland town, 
began to sing when she was very young, and at the 
age of 17 or 18 began to take lessons at the 
rate of a guinea a term. Her teacher told her 
nothing at all of voice production, but started her 


on a series of florid solfeggi exercises, and such 
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songs as Beethoven’s ‘‘ Adelaide” and Schubert's 
‘*Erl King” in the highest possible keys ; making 
her practise sustained notes without telling her where 
to draw her breath from. He assured her that the 
most important part of singing was the articulation, 
but did not attempt to explaifi further what he meant 
by the term, She learnt like this for four or five 
years, and then she stopped suddenly and left off 
singing altogether. 

On being asked why, she said, ‘* My voice is crack- 
ing, so I am going to give up singing and study the 
piano ;” and there seemed some truth in her words, 
for her high notes sounded thin and screechy, and the 
low ones were nowhere ; she said it hurt her throat 
to sing at all. 

But she was persuaded to give her voice one more 
trial, and a good singing master was recommended, 
to whom she went in great trepidation, fearing to be 
told there was no hope for her. Fortunately it was 
not too late. She was taught how to breathe, the 
difference in the vocal registers, and to practise, only 
ten minutes at a time, sustained exercises on vowel 
sounds for some months before being allowed to touch 
a song at all. 

In time the voice began to smooth itself out and 
become more equal. But many of the high notes were 
gone, and although lower ones were developed, the 
amount of harm done by singing up to C and D in 
alt. under false production could not be over- 
estimated or ever completely cured. 

A whole year was sperit in getting the voice into 
working order, and putting the muscles of the throat 
into their right positions. During that time there 
was a noticeable thinness and weakness in certain 
places which had been strained out ,of their proper 
registers, and had now to be let down, as it were, 
before they could be strung up; and many heads 
were shaken over her singing. ‘She has gone off,” 
the kind friends said; ‘‘her voice is weaker than 
ever, and more uncertain.” Of course it was more 
uncertain, for now she had tasted the fruit of know- 
ledge and tried conscientiously to pay individual 
attention to every sound she produced. As a result 
she did not sing owt, and thus the effect of weakness 
and uncertainty was given. 

But time and patience combined with a good 
master soon dispelled all doubts and silenced ‘the 
head-shakers. The voice improved steadily, and 
after two years’ careful training, she could sing with- 
out any nervousness as to where the sound was coming 
from or fear of singing false. 

In three years her vocal education was so far com- 
plete that she was able to succeed as a public singer, 
and it was a pleasure to hear her. But if she had 
sung for another two years in the way she was doing 
before her voice-producing lessons began, there would 
have been little or no hope of her ever recovering 
herself, and her vocal efforts would but have given 
pain all around. 

A few words as to the statement one often hears 
faid down, that ‘‘ any one who can speak can sing.” 

I do not deny it. I believe a very small voice can 
be made pleasant to listen to in a drawing-room-- 
indeed, very often pleasanter than a loud one when 
good taste is wanting by which to modulate it; but 
granted the voice, I think there are two requisites 
for a singer which are, alas! too often ignored.» I 
mean—Ear and Taste ! 

If, when you hear (as I have done) a young lady 
sit down to accompany herself and play ‘* Dresden 
China” in a determined series of wrong chords with 
their roots anywhere, and her voice in a key to itself 
—or rather in various keys—you may be sure that if 
the same maiden-cannot draw or paint it would be a 
kindness for her friends to advise her to go in for 
crewel-work as an accomplishment. 

When the three great Popular Delusions I have 
drawn attention to are exploded ; when parents can 
resist the temptation of cheap and inefficient teach- 
ing for their children ; and when teachers are honest 
enough not to profess what they don’t know, and 
have courage to tell their pupils when their money 
is likely to be thrown away,—-then we may hope 
to enjoy musical at-homes without the dread of 
hearing such sounds as will make ‘‘ each particular 
hair to’stand on end, like quills upon the fretful 
porcupine.” 

Mary L, PENDERED. 
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| incessant movement. Thus in Beethoven’s allegros a 


lo ite cf afu re of M udie passage is often inserted which would form a suitable 
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“WAGNER ON CONDUCTING.”* 


HE zealous leader of the village choir at Stoke- 
in-the-Hole or Chorlton-on-the-Hill will turn 
in vain to the pages of Wagner on Con- 
ducting for useful hints as to the best way 

of holding the baton or managing the coat-tails. 
Wagner on Conducting is one of the books in the 
Wagnerian Gospel. The prophet here develops in 
the field of execution the theories in regard to com- 
position which are discussed in his other works. It 
is a heavy indictment against modern conductors. 
According to Wagner (writing in 1869), while com- 
posers had advanced, conductors had stood still. 
Music had become more complex and more varied, 
but this complexity and variety had not found 
adequate expression in execution. In 1869 conductors 
were still beating time with the mechanical precision 
of their predecessors in 1769. The overture to ‘* Die 
Meistersinger "’ was played as if it were a rondo from 
one of Hadyn’s Symphonies. Amicable persuasion 
had proved of no avail, and Wagner at last decided 
to try the effect of a bomb-shell. Bomb-shells are 
not agreeable objects, but they have their uses. This 
particular bomb-shell exploded with such force among 
the conductors that it injured friends as well as foes ; 


but if it cured them of sleeping at their posts, | 


Wagner's action may be condoned. 

It is in variety of expression that modern music has 
advanced, Modern music passes in gentle gradation 
from the softest pianissimo to the loudest fortissimo ; 
it glides imperceptibly from the flowing andante to 
the whirling presto. 


to denote the play of feeling by representing those | 


minute shades of expression which are inherent in the 
human voice. In fact, the instruments of a modern 
orchestra are made to sing. 


made to rival the delicacy of the human voice in the 


time of Mozart. The instrumental music of the | 4 
earlier classical school is, in fact, characterized by a | 


uniformity in time as well as a uniformity in power. 
As regards power, the only variety consisted in 

playing so many bars forte and so many bars piano, 

We read that Mozart first became acquainted with the 


orchestral crescendo and diminuendo at Mannheim in | 


’ 


1777. ‘‘ Up to that time,” says Wagner, ‘‘the in- 


strumentation of the old masters showed that, as a |‘ 
rule, nothing was inserted between the forte and | 


piano sections of the allegro movements which can 
have been intended to be played with emotional 


. ” 
expressic mn. 


But it is not on variety in power of tone that | 


Wagner lays stress in his remarks. This matter 
depends to a considerable extent on the instrumental- 
ists, and Wagner's controversy is with the conductors, | 
Good instrumentalists can supply the proper shades of 
tone for themselves, but, as regards time, they must 
necessarily follow the conductor’s baton. Thus in | 
Wagner's onslaught on the conductors, time is chosen 
as the first line of attack. 

Their conducting of Mozart could not be surpassed, 
but then the work could be done quite as well by a 
As Mozart’s music is divided into so 


pendulum. 
many bars forte and so many bars piano, it is similarly 
divided into so many bars andante and so many bars 
allegro. Set your pendulum at the proper swing at 
the beginning of each movement, and all will go well. 
Wagner does not mean to be disrespectful to Mozart 
in thus pointing out that a strict adherence to a 
uniform tempo is characteristic of his music. He 
merely calls attention to the obvious fact that the 
music of last century was comparatively restricted in 
its scope and limited in its capacity of expression. 
With Beethoven there came a great change. Elements 
which had formerly existed in distinct and opposite 
forms were now placed in juxtaposition, and blended 
the one with the other, The semi-vocal Cantilena, 
which formed the vehicle of emotional expressian, 
was ineatricably interwoven with the rapid figuration 
which was intended to interest by means of its restless, 





* On Conducting" (Ueber das Dirigiren), by Richard 
Wagner, translated by Edward Dannreuther. William Reeves, 
185 Fleet Street, London, 1887. ° 





But no attempt was 


theme for an andante. But if such a passage be 
played with the mathematical precision of a metro- 
nome, it will lose all its effect. The time must be 
slightly slackened if the emotional expression afforded 
in such a change is to be conveyed. 

Wagner selects as an example a passage from the 
overture to ‘ Egmont,” which, when performed in 
the prevailing allegro tempo, fell on his ears like the 
refrain of a waltz : 


. 05 ; z 
a és 
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The conductor permitted this concise and concentrated 
theme, a contrast of power and gentle self-content, to be swept 
away by the rush of the allegro, like a sere and withered leaf ; 
so that, whenever it caught the ear at all, a sort of dance pace 
was heard, in which during the two opening bars the dancers 
stepped forward, and in the two following bars twirled about in 
Laendler fashion. 

Another example is the second theme of the over- 
ture to ‘Oberon :” ; 
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But it is, of course, in Wagner’s own work that the 
modern practice is most strikingly exemplified. In 
the overture to ‘* Die Meistersinger” the same phrase 
is introduced to denote passionate haste, ‘‘some- 

















| and as a triumphal march, rendered broadly and with 
commodious ‘ease, in rhythmical prolongation. 
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Instrumental music is now able | 
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Both of these passages are written in the general 

scheme of time (¢) which forms the framework of the 
overture ; but if the balance is not to be disturbed, 
| the rapid rush of the first passage must be somewhat 
restrained, and the slow motion of the second some- 
| what quickened. 
In all this Wagner considered the conductors of his 
time deplorably deficient. They had failed to grasp 
the idea that modification of tempo was a necessary 
corollary of the complexity of modern music. The 
| new wine was placed in old bottles, and the usual 
result followed. In his young days Wagner heard 
the ‘ Eroica” symphony performed by the pupils of 
Dionys Weber, at the Conservatorium of Prague. 
Dionys Weber called the symphony a “ nonentity ;” 
and as he chose to conduct it in the strict, time of a 
Mozartian allegro, ‘‘the result,” says Wagner, ‘‘ was 
such that no one could help agreeing with him.” 
Another conductor, by dint of precision in beating 
time, ‘‘managed to convert the feathers on the 
angels’ wings into corkscrew curls—rigid like those 
of the Seven Years’ War.” The conscientious 
accuracy of a third resulted in compelling Tann- 
hauser ‘‘to relate his painful recollections of Rome 
to a gay and lively waltz-rhythm.” In fact, modern 
music was treated like those unhappy travellers 
whom Procrustes used to stretch upon his terrible 
bed. Whatever was too long, the conductors chopped ; 
whatever was too short, they stretched. 

Fortunately, if the concert-room was given up to 
these disciples of Procrustes, their influence did not 
extend to the drawing-room. Music which con- 
ductors had spoiled by mechanical treatment, was 
intelligently rendered by pianists. The pianists 
saved what the stupidity of the conductors would 
actually have left to perish ! 


Beethoven's music is now received with universal acclama- 
tion; but if we are not to laugh at the whole thing, the real 
reasons for its success must be sought in the fact that it is 
studied apart from the concert-rooms—particularly at the piano 
~-and its irresistible power is thus fully felt, though in rather 
a roundabout way. If fate had not furnished such a path of 
safety, and if our noblest music depended solely upon the con- 





This is, of course, very gratifying to the lovers of 
the ‘‘ drawing-room erchestra.” Pianists enjoy a pat 
on the back as much as other mortals, and 
no doubt, very fine fellows. But, after all, it should 
be remembered that those stupid conductors had 
very difficult task. It is a good deal easier to bring 
expression out of a piano than to sway an orchestra of 
eighty men. It is precisely on conductors that modem 
music has made the heaviest demands. These demands 
are fairly well met by the conductors of to-day, The 
whole spirit of music has been revolutionized, and 
conductors have recognised that a new order of things 
has arisen. In 1869 the leaven had not yet leavened 
the whole lump, but even then it was steadily working, 
Wagner, however, refused to acknowledge any im. 
provement. In the first place, Wagner was impatient, 
He forgot that great changes cannot be carried into 
effect in a day, a month, or a year. In the second 
place, he was jealous. His attitude towards any 
contemporaries who might possibly be regarded as 
rivals, was suspicious and unsympathetic. These two 
defects in Wagner's disposition must be remembered, 
if we are to understand his wholesale denunciation of 
contemporary conductors. He divided them roughly 
into two classes—(1) sponges, (2) prigs. -The sponges 
were the conductors of Southern Germany, whom he 
alleged to have been smuggled into their posts through 
backstairs influence. Among the prigs he classed 
nearly every musician with whom he came in contact, 
including Schumann and Mendelssohn. In all his 
experience he only met two men who had any notion 
of conducting! These were Habeneck and von 
Biilow ; in 1869 Richter had hardly won his spurs, 
Reissiger and Reinecke he covers with ridicule, 
With regard to Hiller, Rietz, and Lachner, he 
remarks with a sneer, that ‘‘it would be simply im- 
possible to celebrate the hundredth anniversary of 
Beethoven’s birth, if these three gentlemen should 
happen suddenly to sprain their wrists.” Schumann's 
music he describes as ‘‘ shallow bombast,” and he 
refers to Mendelssohn as ‘an abyss of superficiality.” 
This is all in keeping with his attack on Meyerbeer, 
the man who had befriended him in the time of his 
distress ; it is fit for a place beside the ode of vulgar 
triumph in which he expressed his exultation at the 
fall of Paris in 1871. It is indeed strange that the 
mighty genius which has given us ‘“ Lohengrin” and 
“« Parsifal ” should have been joined with a disposition 
at once vindictive and ungenerous. Yet soit was. But 





“but it is one long model of style. 





ductors, it would have perished long ago. 


death has now taken from us all that was unlovely in 
Richard Wagner, while it has left us all that was to 
be admired. It was feared that after Wagner's 
death his music might be forgotten. On the contrary, 
his music now has the chance of being judged on Its 
merits, and it is every day gaining fresh ground. 
Wagner no longer stands between us and his work, 
and his personality no Ionger distracts the eye from 
the contemplation of his genius. 

We have only to add that Herr Dannreuther has 
performed the work of translation with his accustomed 
skill. Mr. Reeves is to be congratulated on this im- 
portant addition to his already extensive library of 
standard musical works. 


SIXTY YEARS OF MY LIFE.* 


By M. Lrcovuvé. 


Ir is delightful! to read this book from beginning 


i in the two volumes, 
It is long, 782 pages int 7 ane 
is to obtain the rare. satisfaction of expectations 
realized. In knowing the fame of M. Legouvé, ¥¢ 
comé to the perusal of his memoirs with expe 
tions. He is one of the most brilliant critis 
of the capitaljwhere criticism is a fine art. ined 
leading exponents of this art are thus character 5 
by M. Legouvé. The analysing psychological Sem 
Beuve, the weighty Nisard, the erudite —- he 
original and wide-ranging Saint-Marc Girardin, 
the poetical, and the gracefully imaginative A- pA 
The initiator of this critical movement by which,’ 
for lyric poetry and history, the century 1 
tinguished, was in M. Legouvé’s judgment M. 


a vols. J. Hetzel et Cien 


to end. 





* Soixante Ans de S.uvenirs. 
Paris. Quatrieme édition. 
. 
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a 
main, one of his own old professors at the Sorbonne. 
The penetration of M. Legouvé’s criticism is equalled 
by the singular beauty and perfection of his style. 
Multitudinous ideas thronging from every quarter are 
marshalled and arranged under appropriate principles. 
French prose is said to be difficult. We see that M. 

uvé finds in it, to use a metaphor from his own 
favourite sport, a weapon that is bright to the view 
and trenchant in its operation. \ 

Few forms of literary skill are unrepresented in 
these two volumes. The individual sentences are 
enriched with metaphors. Thus we read that when 
Eugéne Sue, who seldom or never invented his plots 
beforehand, did sit down trusting to inspiration, his 
pen dragged him along. That Pleyel, the piano- 
maker, never sent out pianos sounding more har- 
moniously than did his own soul. That Berlioz lived 
at the mercy of his nerves, the slave of his own 
impressions. Similes and illustrations assist the 
thought. We are told how the‘voice failing, a singer, 
unlike an actress, outlives her art, and in regard to it 
islike a living body chained to a corpse. Lamartine 
gleaned the contents of books so readily that it seemed 
asif the parts valuable to him were printed in red. 
M. Andréaux spoke of one of his rejected plays in as 
biting a manner as if Rossini had set to music a word 
of Voltaire’s. 

The lines of thought are continually summed up in 
a brilliant epigram or a weighty apothegm. The 
proper language for comedy is at the same time a 
spoken language and a written language, z.¢, not too 
formal and free from inelegance. Great artists do not 
always adhere very closely to actual life, but this is not 
from disdain for the things which are seen, but from the 
passion for the things which are not seen. A public 
speaker, in order to succeed with an audience, must 
have an opinion so decided that he does not recoil 
before his own thought. ‘Two epigrammatic sayings 
M. Legouvé quotes, ‘‘ Literature is: the expression of 
society ;” and again, ‘* Printing is the lever which 
Archimedes required in order to move the world.” 
Equally terse and suggestive is a reply of Chopin’s. 
He was told that Liszt was going to write a critique 
onhim, but expressed no satisfaction. ‘‘ But,” said 
Legouvé, ‘by praising you, Liszt gives you a king- 
dom,” ‘Yes, but a kingdom in his empire,’” was 
the rejoinder, 

There.are some fine pictures in words. Rachel 

eclaiming one night after rehearsal, the pale smoky 
light of a suspended quinquet alone illuminating the 
dark theatre, whose hollow void lent a_ strange 
sonorousness to her voice. Malibran standing at the 
fountain in the garden of the Villa Pamphili in Rome, 
and breaking out into the hymn to Diana, ‘‘ Casta 
Diva,” from “‘ Norma.” And another scene of tragic 
wony from the conclusion of her career. Suddenly 
prostrated one night at a concert by the near approach 
of death, she sat in a great arm-chair behind the 
stage, her arms hanging down at her side, her eyes 
fixed and glassy and her face white as marble, whilst 
il unaware of this Bériot the violinist was performing 
his pizzicatos and arpeggios, and Lablache, aghast at 
the awful contrast, was standing in the side scenes 
vainly trying to attract his attention. 

The quiet fascination of another scene induces us to 

tanslate the author’s own words :— 

One night I had assembled at my rooms three or four 

» Liszt, Goubaux, Scheelcher, Eugéne Sue, and five or six 
hers, Berlioz was one of the number. “ Liszt,” said he, 

Play us one of Beethoven’s Sonatas.” We pass from my 

study into the salon. I had a salon at that time and a piano. 

— had gone out and the fire was covered over. Gou- 

. gs the lamp from my study, whilst Liszt turns to the 

Pano, and each of us fetches a chair to install himself. Turn 

Uw the light,” I say to Goubaux, “we can hardly see.” 

ra ag up, he lowers it and we are in obscurity, 

ts night * ness, and this sudden transition from bright- 
» Mingling with the first strains of the piano, 


"ang impressed us. It was like the darkness scene from 
Liszt, whether by chance or invol y influence 





begins the funeral and heart-rending andaute of the Sonata in 


' Every one remains fastefied in the place he is in, 
utely motionless, From time to time the fire, not com- 
Covered, would pierce the layer of ashes and throw into 
"om strange fugitive lights which marked us out with 
ye like forms, I had let myself fall back into a chair, and 
: above my head sobs and stifled weeping; it was 
Cou “rom the piece ended we remained a moment mute ; 
. ignts a taper, and whilst we were returning from the 
my study, Liszt stops me, seizing my arm and showing 

lin,” — the tears running down his cheeks, ‘‘ Look at 
bein” tome. ‘He has listened to that as a presumptive 





was something fiery, impetuous, and gay about her, 


In all the. many forms which his composition 

assumes, narrative, dialogue, critical analysis, Legouvé 
is always lucid and always graceful. The lucidity 
results from mastery of the subject; grace is the 
natural concomitant of a mind for sixty’ years in 
action and reaction with the poets, dramatists, and 
musicians of the great cosmopolitan city. M. 
Legouvé is himself a poet and dramatist, and an 
illustrious musical critic. In the work before us we 
see the persistent untiring effort of the critic to 
penetrate through the innumerable details of incident 
and character to the central feature, to the root- 
idea. 
- Thus, for example, he says that Berlioz had genius 
too great for his talent ; z.¢. his ideas were too great 
for his technical power of expression. The life of 
Malibran was one long battle with her rebellious voice. 
Eugéne Sue was converted by his work: he left the 
aristocratic salons to study the people, and became a 
democrat. Why did Lemercier, so much honoured 
once, so completely forgotten now, thus fail of im- 
mortality? He was born too soon ; he had the spirit 
of the nineteenth century with the narrower and 
inadequate forms of the eighteenth. Scribe put on 
the stage characters, adequate indeed to fill their parts, 
but unable to exceed them; he invented characters, 
Shakespeare imagined men. Mme. Rachel, who had 
had an obscure prehistoric age before she was crowned 
by fame, always remained something of a mountebank 
and something of a Virginia.$ 

Long ago, when the Grecian orators were measuring 
sentences and counting syllables in order to discover 
where the secret of eloquence lay, Plato simply 
remarked that it wasin psychology. It is in obedience 
to psychological laws that all M. Legouvé’s graceful 
strength seems to be used. The method is to divine 
what is passing in the reader’s mind, and to mould the 
sentences accordingly, rather than*in the order which 
any formal rules of logic or method would dictate. 
But, this said, it is time for a few facts as to our 
author’s life. 

«Most men to-day are nomads ; their dwelling is a tent. I 
was more fortunate. I was born in 1807 in the apartment which 
I occupy in 1887. My working-room was also my father’s. I 
have crawled in the room where I have seen my children and 
grandchildren play, and where my daughter sits now, my mother 
satonce. . . My mother had a genius for festivals, and 
I have inherited that taste. . . In this room have 
passed in turn M. de Fontanes and M. Guizot, Lemercier and 
Sardou, Picard and--Augier, Dickens and Labiche, Mdlle. 
Contat and Mme. Ristori. 


Having whilst very young lost father and mother, 
he was brought up, in pious memory of them, by his 
grandmother, at whose feet he used to sit declaiming 
Corneille. At‘six years of age he first visited the 
Academy, to hear the oration on his father, who had 
been a member ; at twenty-two he visited it again as 
writer of the prize poems; at forty-eight he was 
himself elected ‘one of the forty legislators ” of the 
language. He began his career as dramatic author at 
twenty-nine in co-operation with Goubaux. From 
the secure height of an upper box he listened to the 
angry hisses below, whilst his coadjutor in the side 
scenes was with many apologies receiving the actors 
as they in turn came off like wounded soldiers in a 
battle. But two years later successes began, with 
‘* Louise de Lignerolles,” and continued. He use- 
fully employed his distasteful law studies by lecturing 
with great é&/at at the Sarbonne on the “ Moral 
History of Women.” On the great public occasion 
much later, of the erection of a statue of Lamartine, 
he was honoured with the task of writing the critique 
of his genius. 

Three things, he says, a man ought to have : a pro- 
fession, affections, and tastes. M. Legouvé has had 
all three. The tastes are a love of fencing, delight in 
flowers, and a passion for music. ' 

It was a revelation to him when he discovered, at 
the age of about fifteen, that music was a language of 
the soul. The ‘‘ initiators” who, in spite of the 
unmusical traditions of his family, revealed his faculty 
were Malibran and Berlioz, 

Malibran reached Paris about 1829, the time of 
revolution in all the arts. She interpreted the new 
music, as Pasta had the classical. Her refractory 
voice, a mezzo-soprano, was conquered only by 
indomitable courage, and the same determined 
energetic spirit. always characterized her. There 





showing itself now in reckless rides, now in striking 
‘modes of expression. One day she wrote, ‘* My voice 
is stentoresque, my person falstaffic, my appetite 
cannibalian.” Consistently with her impulsive genius, 
she did not affect much study, but trusted to the 
inspiration of the moment. 

Let us hear our author again :— 

The domain of art is like.the Paradise of Dante. It is com- 

posed of circles of light, rising stage above stage ; happy thdse 
who, like myself, find themselves met on the threshold of each 
circle, as in the Divina Commedia, by a new guide who stretches 
out his hand and helps them to rise into a higher sphere. 
’ Maria Malibran had initiated me into the Italian music and 
Rossini; Berlioz initiated me into the Italian music and Gliick. 
But, thank heaven! if he made me adore what I was ignorant 
of, he did not make me destroy what I had once adored. I have 
never understood why admiration should kill admiration, why 
the present could only live at the expense of the past, and our 
soul should not be powerful enough to widen itself as the 
horizon of our enthusiasm widens, so as always to find in itself 
a new place for a new god. 

The true religion of art is polytheism. 

The first glimpse which Legouvé had of his new 
initiator was suficiently curious, One night at a 
performance of ‘“ Freischiitz ” 

One of my neighbours gets up, bends towards the orchestra, 
and cries with voice of thunder : “‘ It is not two flutes, wretches ! 
It is two little flutes! Oh, what brutes!” And he reseats 
himself, indignant. In the midst of the géneral tumult, I turn 
round, and see at my side a young man all trembling with rage, 
his hands clenched, his eyes sparkling, and his hair, such hair ! 
—an umbrella of hair it might be called, overhanging like a 
penthouse, the beak as it were of a bird of prey. 

The friends by whom M. Legouvé was at first 
influenced were Casimir Delavigne, Lemercier, 
Béranger, Eugéne Sue, and the two whom we have 
just mentioned. Later he came under the influence 
of Scribe in the drama, Lamartine in poetry, and Jean 
Reynaud in moral philosophy. 

He has also many recollections of Victor Schcelcher, 
Chrétien Urban, Adolphe Nourrit, Samuel Hahne- 
mann, and Rachel. : 

Chrétien Urban, first violinist at the Opera, was 
divided between religion and art. He asked and 
obtained from the Archbishop of Paris permission to 
retain his post, but he always at all times turned his 
back to the stage, even when he was sole accompanist 
to a danseuse. 

An interesting sketch is given of the ill-fated 
Adolphe Nourrit, who was tenor at the Opera for 
fourteen years, but gave way to Duprés. He went 
to Italy, and put himself under the tuition of Donizetti 
for the new style of chest-singing ; but, alarmed at the 
depreciation of his voice, he yielded to despondency, 
and committed suicide by precipitating himself from a 
fifth-story window. 

There is a curious remark of Lablache’s mentioned. 
Many young enthusiasts, Legouvé among them, nightly 
formed a powerful phalanx in the centre of the pit. 
When Legouvé and Lablache were introduced, the 
latter said, ‘* Ah, sir, I know you well. Second row 
of the pit, sixth place. Oh! I have often sung for 
you.” ; 

But all things must have an end, and we cannot 
conclude better than by giving M. Legouvé’s own 
opinion of the result of his eighty years’ experience of 
the world :— 

The important thing for us is not to fail to render to others the 
good which we have received, ? 

Confidence in others is not the mere attribute of a dupe ; and 
sympathy is in this life of ours a surer guide than scepticism. 


> 


My loady id do Sweet. 





My lady is so fair, so fair to see, 
With eyes like borage blossoms, densely blue. 
The ripe gold cars of corn do all agree 
To lend her thick soft braids of hair their hue, 
And pink-tipped daisies try to kiss her feet. 
My lady is so sweet ! . 


The scented clover, dwelling in her breath, 

Upon her lovely lips its red reveals ; * 

From which her speech such honey gathereth, 

My soul, so sick with doubting love, it heals, 

And all the birds and bees and crimped leaves repeat, 
My lady ts so sweet! 


Mary L. PENDERED. 
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A COMPARISON OF THE ORIGINAL 
SCORE WITH THE SCORE AS 
RE-INSTRUMENTED BY MOZART. 

By CHAS. STEWART MACPHERSON, A.R.A.M. 


HERE can hardly be any doubt that the 
majority of persons constituting an 
average English audience, after attend- 
ing a performance of, say, “ Messiah,” | 

“Israel in Egypt,” or “ Judas Maccabeus,” 
carry away with them the innocent impression 
that they have been listening to Handel pure 
and simple. Nothing could be more erroneous. 
The fact is that now-a-days one is not permitted 


to hear the masterpieces of that great genius | 


with even approximately his original instru- 
mentation, but always with copious additions 
to the score, often to the extent of introducing the 
atrocious blare of as large a brass band as can 


| ence for the author’s text. 


| scarcely ever being dispefsed with, the former 


well be got together, thus pandering to the vulgar | 


love of noise and sensational effect which seems 
to be gaining ground in the present day. In no 
art other than that of music would such scandal- 
ous abuses be permitted. As Mr. W. S. Rock- 
stro aptly remarks in his article “ Orchestra,” in 
Grove’s Dictionary of Mustc and Musicians : 


“If an inferior painter were to take one of | 


Titian’s portraits and cover the dark back- 
ground with red or yellow drapery, we should 
vrect him with a howl of execration — yet 
the red or yellow drapery would not be more 
vulgar than the sound of an ophicleide in the 
* Messiah.’ ” 

Of course, as many of my readers are aware, 
the printed scores of Handel do not represent 
anything like the complete effect that he in- 
tended, since many passages in his works were 
left with merely a voice-part and a figured instru- 
mental-bass,or, as it was called, “continuo,” which, 
if played alone, would present but a caricature of 
the composer's meaning. The custom in the last 
century, and earlier, was for the conductor, or 
some other capable person, to sit at the harpsi- 
chord or organ and fill up the skeleton score, by 
adding the harmonies indicated by the figuring, 
often elaborating with florid counterpoint. “This 
faculty of extemporaneous performance has of 
late years fallen much into desuctude, so that it 
will be seen that it is necessary now to write out 
for performance a part similar to that which it 
was customary then to improvise at one of the 
two instruments named above. Hence “ addi- 


form they should take. The harpsichord is no 
longer in general use, and, if employed as for- 
merly, would sound strange and unsatisfactory, 
except from an archwological point of view. Two 


| sible that the composer, who, it is known, felt 


| thing like brilliance in his orchestra, in order 


| the utmost simplicity of treatment was here the 
| most appropriate.” 
| fact remains ; and here is grandest effect pro- 
| duced from simplest means. 


| Was no organ, and consequently such a part as 


| gaged Mozart to write for orchestral instruments | 
| such additions as he might have made upon an 


, a _aeai~ accompaniments of Mozart with MHandel’s 
tional accompaniments ” of some sort are inevit- | 
able ; and the question to be decided is what | 


methods then remain by which Handel’s outline | 


score may be completed, viz. to assign the com- 
plementary matter either to 
(1) The organ, and occasionally the pianoforte 
(as the outcome of the harpsichord) ; 
(2) The bowed and wind instruments of the 


modern orchestra ; 


| bassoons, and trombones, which toa large extent 


we have to choose which of these two methods is | 


preferable. In my idea, there is strong argument 
in favour of the first, since by that means it 
would be posSible to preserve to a great extent 
the prevailing tone-colour of Handel’s instru- 
mentation, which would be totally destroyed by 
the introduction of modern orchestral instru- 
ments, the use of which tempts the arranger to 


write for them according to modern practice, | lishing Company, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


| should have left them out in 


Magazine of Music. 





and not in the spirit of the original. This brings | 
us to a matter of vital importance, viz. rever- 
This quality of 
reverence seems’ ‘strangely lacking in many 
writers of additional accompaniments, who 
often tamper with the original, and in many 
cases so alter it that it is scarcely recognisable. 
Strange to say, Mozart’s additional accompani- 
ments contain not a few examples of this kind, 
the only plea for their justification being their 
extreme beauty. Not all arrangers have the | 
genius of a Mozart, and the system cannot be | 
too strongly condemned. 

Let us now, after this long preamble, turn to 
a more detailed consideration of Handel’s great 
work, “ Messiah.” The original score of ‘‘ Mes- 
siah” is of the simplest as regards the number of 
instruments employed, consisting as it does only 
of the usual stringed band, two trumpets, and 
drums (and in one number of the work two 
hautboys),* the organ and the harpsichord 








generally to play in the choruses and the latter 
in the speaking recitatives and most of the solos. 
Nowhere are bassoons or any other wind-instru- | 
inents mentioned. Various have been the con- | 
jectures as to the reason why Handel, with his 
usual partiality for hautboys and_ bassoons, | 
“ Messiah.” Mr. | 


Ebenezer Prout, in his articles on ‘*‘ Handel’s 
Orchestration,” which appeared some time ago 
in the Mustcal Times, suggests: “Is it pos- | 


very deeply the solemn character of the words | 
he was setting, purposely abstained from any- 


not to distract his hearers from the sacredness. 
of the subject? Perhaps he may have felt that 


However this may be, the 


“The production 
of ‘ Messiah’ in Vienna was in a hall wherein 





Handel had played would have been impractic- 
able, had even one as great as he been there to 
conceive it. Baron van Swieten, therefore, en- | 


organ ; he undertook the task in March 1789, and 
his complementary matter is assigned as often to 
the bowed as to the wind instruments. What 
he did is most masterly and indeed most beauti- 
ful ; but candour must own that in some in- 
stances it departs widely from the seeming 
intention of the original, and taste more than 
judgment must decide whether it is always to 
be admired.’ t+ 

It is to a comparison of these additional 


original score, that 1 would now invite atten- 
tion ; and, for the purpose of clearness, I propose | 
to examine each number of the work separately, | 
and in order. * | 
The entire overture is scored by Handel for | 
strings only (ze. for 1st and 2nd violins, violas, 
cellos, and basses), to which Mozart has added | 
in the “ Grave” preceding the fugue, horns, 


double the lower string-parts. The fugue he has 
left exactly as Handel wrote it. 

No. 2, the lovely Recitative, ‘ Comfort ye,” 
shows us thus early several examples of apparent 
inconsistency on the part of Mozart, who, so 
careful to fill up most of the bare places which 
Handel intended to be supplemented at the 
* * Ascore is extant of “ Lift up your heads” in which are also 
bassoons with the hautboys, trumpets and drums; but these 
instruments do not appear in the autograph score of the entire 
work. 

t Extracted from Sir George Macfarren’s preface to his 
edition of ‘* Messiah,” published by the London Music Pub- 
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organ or harpsichord, has left many in their 
incomplete condition. A notable instance of 
this occurs in the following passage, towards the 
conclusion of the recitative, which appears thus 
in both scores :— 


’Cello 
and 








and which clearly should be rendered somewhat 
in this manner :— 


That her in-i-qui-ty is par - don-ed, 


Piano- 
forte 
or 
Organ. 


Cello 
an 
Bass. 











The succeeding Aria, “ Every valley,” is in 
the original accompanied by the stringed band 
and “continuo” only ; Mozart employs, in addi- 
tion, flutes and bassoons, which often double the 


| violin-parts, the former in the upper and the 


latter in the lower octave. The following extract 
will show a peculiarly charming example of the 


| use of these extra instruments :— 


HANDEL’S SCORE.* 
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It will be observed that Mozart has here 








‘allotted to the flutes and bassoons such 4 


passage as one may suppose Handel would 
have filled in at the harpsichord or organ. 

In the Chorus, “And the glory of the Lord, 
scored also for strings only, parts are added for 
hautboys, clarionets, bassoons, and horns, which, 
with one or two trifling exceptions, merely double 
either the voice or string parts, in the same 
manner as it was customary in Handel's day 
to employ the organ. Passing over the Recita 
tive, “Thus saith the Lord,” which is left un- 
touched, we arrive at the Aria, “ But who may 
abide?” an instance where Mozart has much 
modified the effect of the original. In 
first part of this song, the “ Larghetto,” Hande 


examples 





*I must mention that this, and nearly all the 
throughout the article, are given in compressed score. 
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iw the violins and violas to play only in the 
symphonies between the vocal phrases, leaving 





of the voice to be supported merely by the basses 
na and harpsichord, by which means the entrance 


of the acuter stringed instruments is made ex- 
tremely telling. Mozart has, perhaps of neces- 
sity, disregarded this, and written an almost 
=| continuous part for the violins and violas ; add- 
ing flutes, hautboys, and bassoons in the sym- 
phonies to preserve in some degree the requisite 
=| contrast of tone which Handel required, and 
:: which he obtained in the manner I have just 
indicated. Space forbids a more detailed ana- 
what, lysis of this movement and the succeeding 
«Prestissimo,” which will both repay the most 
careful examination. 























upon it by Dr. Gower in a friendly communica- 
tion which he sent to the Congress from this 
side of the Atlantic. . 

Essays were read on various points connected 
with the theory and practice of music. Among 
| the subjects were “Singing flat and singing 
| sharp,” “Modern harmony and_ specialized 
| sense-perception,” “The proper use of piano 

MERICA is a country of magnificent ; pedals,” and “Breathing in relation to piano- 
distances, but its music teachers seem | playing.” Miss Amy Fay of Chicago, who is so 
to possess an enthusiasm which defies well known in England as a distinguished pupil 
the obstacles of time and space. | of Liszt, contributed a paper on the congenial 

Every summer the American Music Teachers’ | subject, “ Expression in piano-playing.” A very 
National Association holds a Congress, to which | curious feature of this department was a dis- 
flock representatives from every State in the | cussion between a Jewish: Rabbi, a Catholic 
Union, from Maine to Florida, and from New | priest, and an Episcopalian clergyman, on “ The 
true type and style of sacred music for choir 
and Boston have welcomed the Congress in | and congregation.” The discussion seems to 
former years, and in the present summer this | have been kept free from the odium theologicum, 
| which says a good deal for the tact of the 

And so it came about that in the first week | president. The vigour of the M.T.N.A. was 
of July, the capital of Indiana was thrown into | actually equal to the endurance of an essay on 
a state of excitement by the arrival of some , Schopenhauer’s Musical Philosophy, in which 
| it was announced that the melancholy philoso- 
the A.M.T.N.A. (as the Association is familiarly | pher held that “melodies of a slow character, 
called) did not waste much time in “fooling | melodies with complicated harmonies, which 


around.” The Congress was opened on the 5th | fail to step quickly from the dominant into the 


Oeacherd in 
Gongreds. 


— 0 








aa | of July, and for four days there was spread a | tonic, produce slow gratification; hence they 


Vitellian banquet of essays, discussions, vocal | are sad, they deny or curb the will.” And yet 






































=| No. 6. The Chorus, “And he shall purify,” | Jersey to California. Cleveland, New York, 
again contains many passages wherein Mozart 
has not filled up the harmonies indicated by 
| the figuring, but has left the voice-part to be | pleasant duty fell to the lot of Indianapolis. 
accompanied by the orchestral basses alone, 
“ny tg. i— 
a ist and 2nd Violins and Viola. ‘ —— 
: four or five hundred strangers. The members of 
is in 
band 
addi- 
le the And he - shall : 
d the and pianoforte recitals, and orchestral concerts. 
xtract ——e-#-z, | The orchestral concerts formed a_ specially 
of the = , attractive feature of the congress. They were 
| given by Herr Van der Stucken’s well-known 
. | band in Tomlinson Hall, while ‘the discussions 
itt F ue OF seta | were held in a large Methodist Episcopal 
= | SS Sone hy o— fH Church. Calixa Lavallee of Boston was the 
ee b | president, and the important duty of arranging 
er — | the programme was in the hands of Louis 
ice oS Eee Sous (aero eet Maas. 
— i ' It is in the elementary school that the founda- 








Reeeowne A ces teeth VAT ails OM | tia a eaaleal apatites: tains tin Sie lal len 
as ee eet an important place in the Congress was assigned 
ee ge ——e —==== | to the public school division. The Teachers’ 
‘ ; | Association have done good work in this matter. 
which, from the figuring, Handel evidently | They have succeeded in slightly relaxing the 
meant to be rendered in a manner similar to | bands of red tape in which the public depart- 


the following :-— ments of all countries, republican as well as 
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they say Americans have got no digestions ! 
We cannot speak highly. enough of the 
dignity of the attitude of the Congress towards 
American music and American composers. In 
our last issue we quoted the programmes of 
two orchestral concerts given at the Congress. 
The first was devoted to the works of American 
composers, and the secorid consisted of repre- 
sentative selections from the works of the chief 
living exponents of music in the Old World. 
This sufficiently indicates the tone of the Con- 
gress. We have already referred to the fraternal 
message of Dr. Gower. The president also 
announced that the Association had been in 
correspondence with many of the most dis- 


tinguished musicians in’ Europe, who had ex- | 


pressed themselves in terms of kindly sympathy. 
It is natural and proper for the Association to 
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nai ist and 2nd Violins and Viola. —— | monarchical, are swathed. They have induced | encourage native talent, but care is taken that 
° ——— = —— ~ | the Secretary of the Education Department in | the encouragement is not such as to weaken 
i SS 1 f ¢—1| Washington to issue a circular! A circular is | rather than strengthen. It is true that one or 
Speen Chorus. =” | only a circular, but it may be regarded as the | two impracticableschemes were proposed, which, 
_— — : hi sseatsberrsinprcottnte | stepping-stone to higher things. The replies as the Mew York Musical Courier points out, 
— Se == 2 | to this circular, which was sent to 343 cities _ would have come very near that sort of coddling 
. Andhe shall pu = ri = fy, And | and towns in the States, show that in only 19 | which is worse than neglect, but the general 
3 ii schools is musical instruction in the hands of | sense of the Congress was “a fair field and no 
-_——— — —_— Or | . § . eae 
= =o ==s>—=s—] | a special staff. It is usually left to the ordinary | favour.” Give American compositions a chance, 
—= wat cor” "ae ‘eemiaees p 4 y y | Pp : 
“Son ae: —"| teachers, and in the case of 96 schools it is | and if our composers have any stuff in them, 
sg _ | entirely omitted. It is curious that in onl | let them bring it out. 
a y 5H s 
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(To be continued.) 





it seems to deserve the high praise bestowed | accord. 
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We have from time to time mentioned the towns at 
which Verdi’s ‘‘ Otello” has been produced, or is now 
promised. The work is hardly making the tour of 
Europe with the rapidity which might have been 
expected. It now tuzns out that Messrs. Ricordi have 
been standing in their own light. The Vienna Opera 
had arranged for the production of ‘‘ Otello” next 
season, but Messrs. Ricordi are said to have attached 
to the right of performance the impossible condition 
that Verdi's unsuccessful opera, ‘‘ Don Carlos,” should 
also be produced, The decision of the Vienna Opera 
will be awaited with some interest. 

* * * 

**O1ELLO” will be produced in Hungaria, at Buda 
Pesth, next November, but Desdemona will sing in 
Italian. The part will be taken by Signora Gabbi, 
who succeeded Pantaleoni in the performances at 
Rome and Venice. 

* OK 

Ir will also’ be given in Russian at St. Petersburg 
in the same month. M. Figner, whom we lately heard 
in London, will take the part of Otello. 

* ok * 

THE Opéra Comique question is at present throttled 
with the red tape of the administration of the Fine 
Arts. It was hoped that the performances would be 
resumed on the Ist of September, after the comple- 
tion of the holidays, but the matter is still in the 
clouds, 





* * 4 
ANOTHER American prima donna has appeared on 
the European boards. This is Miss Rosa Lindh, who 
has been well received at Kroll’s Summer Theatre, 
Berlin, in such parts as ‘* Martha” and the ‘‘ Daughter 
of the Regiment.” | Madame Nordica will also sing at 
Kroll’s this season. 
x % * 
THERE was some talk of Angelo Neumann running 
a season of opera at the Victoria Theatre in Berlin 
next year, but the scheme has been knocked on the 


head, 
* ok Ok 


Wuo shall say that the days of enthusiasm are 
over? The report of the Metropolitan Opera House 
in New York shows that the net result of the last 
winter’s season of German opera was a deficit of 
210,000 dollars, This the seventy shareholders have 
the privilege of paying among them in return for a 
free box ! 

* * * 

Bur the Opera is going on as if the deficit of 
210,000 dollars had been a surplus. The coming 
season will be still more brilliant than that of last 
winter. As many as five novelties are promised, and 
what the Metropolitan Opera House promises it per- 
forms. ‘These novelties are Wagner’s ‘ Siegfried ” 
and ‘* Gotterdammerung,” Weber’s ‘‘ Euryanthe,” 
Spontini’s ‘ Cortez,” and Nessler’s ‘‘ Trumpeter of 
Sakkingen.” 

* * * 

THe New York Musical Courier gives the following 
as the complete list of operas to be performed between 
the 2nd of November and the 18th of February :— 
OPERA, 


COMPOSER, 
FAIA oescisoocnsyosesseees ‘*La Juive.’ 
Goldmark,.......... ** Queen of Sheba.” 

* cc renseuseenaee ** Merlin.” 
oS eerie ** Rienzi,” 

na ** Tannhiuser.”’ 

.. “* Lohengrin.” 
..‘* Die Meistersinger.” 
.“* Tristan and Isolde.” 
..“* Die Walktire.” 
** Siegfried.” 
soho * Die Gotterdimmerung.” 
.. Le Prophéte.” 

** Huguenots.” 

‘* Faust.” 

** Fidelio.” 





ba aeuse 
Meyerbeer.. 
»” 
Gounod. 
Beethoven.. 


Weber. .* Euryanthe,” 
Verdi.. Rreskcs dee ** Aida,” 
Nessler ...'* Trompeter von Sikkingen,” 


** Ferdinand Cortez.” 


Spontini. 
** Don Giovanni.” 


Mozart . 





BEFORE the Chamber of Deputies separated for the 


recess, a credit of 500,000 francs was obtained for the 


purchase of scenery, dresses, etc., and the cost of tem- 


porarily hiring a theatre for the performances while 


the new theatre was building. The Gatté Theatre 


was selected, and the consent of the lessee obtained, 


but the lessee had really no right to let the theatre. 
It belongs to the municipality of Paris, and this Com- 
munist body was only too glad to put a spoke, how- 
ever small, in the Government wheel. It refused to 
sanction the lessee’s bargain, and the Government are 
left out in the cold again. 

xe OK 

THE energetic director Mr. Stanton has returned to 
New York, after his visit to Europe in search of 
artistes. The company now engaged includes Lilli 
Lehmann, Marianne Brandt, and Niemann, along 
with Frl. Meisslinger, Frau Biro de Marion, Frau 
Seidl-Krauss, with Herren Ferenzi, Elmblad, Alvary, 
Robinson, Fischer, and Kemlitz. Anton Seidl will 
again be the conductor, and he will be assisted by 
Herr Walter Damrosch. 

* * 

THE first novelty to be produced in the coming 
season at the Théatre de la Monnaie in Brussels is 
‘*La Montagne Noire” by a Parisian lady with the 
English name of Holmes. 

* * * 

THE Wagner cycle in Leipzig was a great success. 
One after the other all the ten operas before ‘‘ Parsifal” 
were performed. It was a fitting tribute offered to 
the prophet by the town in which he was born. 
Leipzig has left Berlin far behind in the Wagner 
cult, and it was as humble disciples that the con- 
ductors of the Berlin Opera, Messrs Schroeder and 
Deppe, attended the Festival. 

* * * 

THE production of Zéllner’s new version of ‘‘ Faust ” 

at Munich is fixed for next month, 
* Ok Ok 

THE Allgemeine Musik Zeitung learns that ‘‘ Die 
Meistersinger ” will after all form the third opera at 
the Bayreuth Festival in addition to ‘‘ Parsifal” and 
“Tristan.” It was lately announced that, in deference 
to Wagner’s expressed wish, ‘‘ Tannhauser” would be 
given; but it seems that this had to be abandoned, 
owing to the great expense which would be involved 
in mounting it in accordance with Wagner’s ideas. 
Herr Nikisch of Leipzig will be the conductor in the 
place of Herr Levi, who, as we have already men- 
tioned, has been refused leave of absence from 


Munich, 
* * 


THE first Wagnerian performance in South America 
lately took place in Buenos Ayres. It was a brilliant 
success. The Corps Diplomatique attended in force, 
and representatives were present from every important 
paper in South America. The opera will be repeated 
with the same artistes at Monte Video, Santiago in 
Chili, and Rio de Janeiro, 

* * * 

ACCORDING to the Paris Figaro, Queen Christina of 
Spain is an ardent Wagnerian. She has instructed 
the Director of the Royal Opera to make arrange- 
ments for the production of a number of Wagner’s 
operas, beginning with the ‘‘ Nibelungen Ring.” Very 
good for a beginning’! 

* * 

THE New Canadian Conservatoire to be established 
at Toronto under the direction of Mr. Edward 
Fisher, promises to be a great success, It is said that 
applications are coming pouring in from all parts of 
the Dominion, from Halifax to Winnipeg, and that 
the already large staff of 45 teachers will have to be 


increased, 
*** * 


THERE will be a Festival at Buffalo from the 17th 
to the 22nd of October. Berlioz’s ‘‘ Faust” is the 
chief work to be performed. 

* * 

M. PASDELOUP, the well-known director of concerts 
in Paris, is dead. He tried to introduce Wagner’s 
music into the programmes of his concerts long before 
M. Lamoureux took up ‘‘ Lohengrin,” but then, as 
now, the noble-souled patriots of Paris would have 
none of it. 


A COMPLETE prospectus has now beén published of 
the coming operatic season at Rome. The chief 
works will be ‘ Otello,” ‘‘Les Pécheurs” (Leila), 
‘* Carmen,” ‘‘ Mefistofele,” ‘‘le Prophéte,” “ Ham. 
let,” and ‘‘ Rigoletto.” Jenny Broch, Tamagno, and 
Maurel are some of the best known names in the 
company. Mdlle. Adéle Isaac,will come from Paris 
to fill the part of Ophelia in ‘‘ Hamlet.” 
* * * 
IT was announced late in the present summer that 
a musical festival would be held at Amsterdam in the 
month of September. It seemed obvious that the 
affair would be a failure with so little notice, and it 
has now been put off to September 1888, 
* OK OK 
BERLI0z’s “ Beatrice and Benedict” is to be pro- 
duced at the Carlsruhe Theatre under the direction of 
Herr Felix Motte. 
* ok Ok 
A MUSICAL festival will be given at Baden-Baden 
on the 9th of September in honour of the Grand 


Duke. 
* * O* 


Gounop’s long-promised mass, ‘‘ Joan of Arc,” was 
produced at last in the Cathedral of Rheims on 
Sunday, the 24th July. We describe elsewhere the 
general character of the music of which we give a few 
illustrations. The performance of the work is said to 
have been of a high order. Certainly no element of 
éclat was lacking on the occasion, At the conclusion 
of the mass, the Grand March with fanfares of 
trumpets was resumed, while the choristers escorted 
Gounod with the Cardinal and the Papal Nuncio to the 
archiepiscopal palace. 

* OK 

THE opera at Vienna was re-opened on the 18th of 

August with a brilliant performance of ‘ Carmen,” 


‘The audience were greatly pleased with the new 


electric light which is used on the stage as well asin 
the auditorium. Some thousands of lamps are used. 
It is due to the action of the Emperor that this 
improvement has been adopted. He was so greatly 
moved by the terrible disaster at the Ring Theatre a 
few years ago, that he determined that the principal 
cause of fire should be removed in the theatres of 
Vienna at whatever cost. 


Accidentats. 


02 








THE critic who said that no true art was ever com: 
petitive would have his time pretty well taken up 
just now in Jeremiads. We describe elsewhere the 
Apotheosis of Competition in the London Eisteddfod. 
They are going to have a little Eisteddfod at Karl 
Meyder’s Concerts in Berlin, which commence at the 
Concerthaus on the ist of October. 

* * * 

Prizes of £50, £25, and £15 are offered for the 
three best Symphonies, and sums amounting to £30, 
£20, and £10 will be given for the three best orches- 
tral suites. There is also a competition in dramatic 
composition, but this is confined to Germans. The 
other two are open to the whole world. 

* * * 

AN esteemed German contemporary gave the most 
prominent part of its space in the last week of July to 
a dissertation on Ancient Greek Modes containing 
elaborate tables, in which the Thetic Lichanos Meson 
was set forth by the side of the Thetic Hypate 
Hypaton. But it was decidedly livelier n the first 
week of August. Consecutive fifths then formed the 
subject of discussion ! 

* * * 

THE Diocesan Council of Horka in Silesia appe™ 
to be just about five centuries behind the age. 
mayor of the town lately committed suicide, and, #8 
at his funeral an ophicleide belonging to the “ 
happened to be used, the Diocesan Council pom 
that the instrument had been desecrated. sine 
accordingly necessary that a new ophicleide show 
purchased, and these clerical dignitaries then 
ceeded to worry the unfortunate widow for pa 





of the amount. 
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a 
-. an egg without salt, compared to “* Lohen- 

PT nent = music? Arnsdorf-in Bohemia is 
the place where this enormity has been perpetrated. . 
Strange to say, the Wagnerians seem to rather like 
the idea, looking upon the performance in the light of 
pliment to Wagner’s dramatic talent. 


* * * 


Miss AMY Fay’s stories about Liszt will soon mark 
a complete Ana. Here is the latest, as reported by 
the New York Musical Courter :— 

Ather last interview with him, the great pianist said there 
were many of his own works which he could not endure. 
“Whenever any one comes to me with one of my Hungarian 
Rhapsodies,” he said, ‘I say to him: ‘ There is the window and 
there is the door, choose the manner of your exit. 

* * * 

MapaAME MALIBRAN had a faculty for writing 
graceful spirited letters. Here is an illustration :-— 

“You are right, bring the German newspaper, we 
will read it together, two is not an excessive number 
for reading a German paper. Now I think of it, we 
will leave the newspaper on the table, for we shall do 
better than read it, we will invent one, one about the 
little world we live in—you know which. Adieu, I 
am making my escape, my escape from this note-paper, 
which would tempt me to write without ever finishing. 
Do you know why I am so gay? Because it is lovely 
weather, and I feel the spring in myself.” 


* * * 


acom 


Berwtoz had a great capacity for suffering. All 
intense sensations with him were attended with pain. 
Intense pleasure even often culminated in pain. One 
day at a certain performance one of the persons sitting 
next to him, observing that he was sobbing during one 
of Beethoven’s symphonies, said to him, ‘ You 
appear to be suffering greatly, sir; you should with- 
draw.” 

“Do you think I am here for my pleasure?” Berlioz 
brusquely replied. 

* OK OK 

SoME people blame elaborate vocalization in singing 
as incompatible with truth and force of sentiment. 
But some great artists, keeping the details, however 
intricate, in proper subordination to the general effect, 
make of them an assistance to the interpretation of 
the composer’s meaning, and not a hindrance. Rubini 
useltodo this, After he had retired from the theatre, 
the violoncellist Braga went to see him one day, and ex- 
pressed some surprise at the emotional effect which he 
produced in the cavatina of the second act of ‘‘ Marino 
Faliero,” an air with roulades. ‘* With roulades!” re- 
plied Rubini, smiling; ‘will you accompany me in it?” 
And ten minutes afterwards Braga rose from the piano 
weeping, applauding, astounded at having heard these 
parts, these gamuts, transformed on the vibrating lips 
of the artiste into cries of rage and accents of despair. 
On another occasion, when singing at.a rehearsal of 
“Don Giovanni,” he bent towards the orchestra and 
said to the clarionet, who had just executed a passage 
with great élat, “Sir, would you lend me that 
part?” and he introduced it at the end of his air, to 
the general astonishment. 


* oe * 

LABLACHE was very absent-minded. One morning 
he went to a café accompanied by his little daughter, 
five years of age. He forgot her, and left the café ; 
nor did he think of returning for her until his wife 


BERLI0z fell in love with a lady who would only 
listen to his suit on the most cruel conditions. She 
was devoured with a passion for singing on the stage, 
which she was not competent to do. Berlioz must 
obtain for her an engagement. His skilful pen ob- 
tained it. The lady was hissed. Berlioz must again 
use his pen in minimizing the failure. He did. Still 
more torture. She insisted on singing in the concérts 
organized by Berlioz himself, and on singing his 
music. His music! his melodies! He had to comply 
once more; and he who was exasperated by a false 
note, and made ill by a wrongly-understood move- 
ment, must hear his own works sung out of tune, 
must direct, as conductor, the piece in which he was 
assassinated as a composer! ‘‘Ah!” said he to a 
friend, with tears of rage running down his cheek, 
‘*T feel as if I were in the Inferno. It is tragical, 
‘and it is grotesque too. In truth, I am tempted to 
laugh at myself.” 

* OK. 

ADOLPHE Nourrit, who had for fourteen years 
sung at the Paris opera, left and went to Naples. 
The censors of King Bomba, the despot, objected to 
nearly every part he proposed to sing. ‘‘ William 
Tell.” ‘A piece which is the apotheosis of re- 
bellion!” cry the censors—‘‘ never!” He offers 
‘‘Robert le Diable.” ‘‘A piece where the devil is 
laughed at!—never!” He suggests the ‘‘ Hugue- 
nots.” ‘* An accusation against Catholicism !— 
never!” Whereon he proposes ‘‘La Juive.” ‘A 
piece where the hero is a Jew!—never!”’ Then he 
offers ‘‘La Muette.” ‘‘A revolution in Naples !— 
never!”’ In desperation he gets Donizetti specially 
to write an opera on the suffering hero of ancient 
Greece, ‘‘ Polyeuctes.” Again the censors are ob- 
durate. Nourrit appeals to the King, showing him 
that the subject is the triumph of’faith. The King 
replies, ‘‘ Polyeuctes is a saint. Be it so! The 
saints are in the calendar, they must not be put on 
the stage.” 

‘Saints would be required on, the stage, if singers 
were often to be subjected to such provocations. 


* oe 





THE Marquis de Prault once instituted some 
fashionable matinées for performances of quartettes 
and trios of string instruments, Chrétien Urhan, 
first violinist at the opera, had the management. One 
day a young duchess, sparkling with elegance and 
beauty, entered one of these matinées in the middle 
of a piece, and after having made some stir, took a 
seat and began to whisper some trifling remarks to 
her neighbour. Urhan gives a little hard rap on his 
desk, stops the quartett, puts his bow under his arm, 
looks in the air waiting till.the noise has ceased ; on 
silence being re-established, gravely recommences the 
piece da capo. ‘‘ After that day,” a friend of his 
relates, “‘I can assure you that nobody made any 
more noise at the matinées of the Marquis de Prault.” 
When the sitting was over, I went to congratulate 
him on his attitude. ‘‘Never,” he calmly replied, 
‘* will I allow a want of respect, in my presence, to a 


been annoyed, it was for Beethoven. 
* Ok 


WHILE, on this side of the Channel, Bones and his 
brethren have been proclaiming that ‘‘They’re all 
very fine and large,” visitors to. Boulogne have been 


Mr. EBENEZER Prout’s new work is to be per- 

formed at the Huddersfield Festival. 
* * * 

Mr. ABBEY has secured little Josef Hofmann for 

a tour through the United States. 
* * * 

S1cnor Luict CARACCIOLO, a teacher of singing, 
better known as the writer of Italian drawing-room 
songs, has just died at the early age of thirty-eight. 
He was a pupil of Mercadante. Signor Caracciolo 
was much respected in the musical profession. 

* eK 

In reply to inquiries, we beg to say that the 
engraving of Miss Fanny Moody in our last issue was 
from a photo by Walery of Regent Street. 

* Oe OK 


THE Pall Mall Gazette gives the following pretty 
little silhouette of the home of Berw, the Bardd 
Cadeiriawg, whose portrait we insert in our article on 
the Eisteddfod of Caerludd :-— 


The little Merionethshire sea-coast town of Towyn was in 
a state of considerable excitement on Saturday evening. The 
occasion was the welcoming home of the young clergyman who 
has won at the Eisteddfod in London the proud title for the 
ensuing year of “Chief Bard of Wales.” The subject for the 
Welsh prize poem this year, it is perhaps hardly necessary 
to mention, was Her Majesty Queen Victoria. In short, Mr. 
Williams’s triumph with a jubilee ode of 800 lines over the other 
poetic spirits of his country was somewhat more significant than 
a similar success in an ordinary year. The whole population, 
apparently, of Towyn assembled at the railway station to greet 
Mr. Williams on Saturday evening. The fact of his being a 
curate of the Established Church in no: way seemed to damp 
their pride in his success. Two local bands did the musical 
honours, and when the ‘‘ Chief Bard ” stepped from the train he 
was promptly conducted to a carriage and dragged in triumph 
by his fellow-citizens through the streets of the town. The 
great carved oaken chair, which, with a gold medal, is 
held as a symbol of the chief-bardship, arrived with him 
from London, and was borne aloft to the admiration of the 
crowd. Such honours, indeed, could hardly have come to a 
more thoroughly Celtic and Welsh spot. Towyn itself stands 
on the coast, in the very centre of Cardigan Bay. It is a quiet 
watering-place, much frequented by respectable folk from Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, and a few habitués from afar who think 
there is nothing else like it. A semicircular plain runs bya 
chain of mountains, whose horns rest oh the ocean upon either 
side of the village. The mountain view culminates in Cader 
Idris, which lifts its head into the sky some eight miles away. 
Tlie valley is watered by the Dysaunis river, which, rising in 
the little lake of Tal-y-Llyn, steals down by Abergonolwen (the 
Chief Bard’s actual home), then tumbles down for many miles 
through a beautiful gorge, at whose entrance the weird and 
majestic Bird Rock (Craig-a-Deryn) stands sentry. Below this, 
among the woods of Penarth, where dwelt the late Mr. Wynne, 
known as the Macenas of Welsh literature,—the Dysaunis 
meets the influence of the tide, and rolls between banks of tall 
bulrushes in a deep channel to the sea. Mr. Williams, the 
Welsh laureate, lives at the very foot, as it were, of Cader Idris; 
sentiment and romance should be fully satisfied. He is, as a 
curate of the small English church, most popular with all 
classes,—not a common failing among Establishment ministers 
in Wales. 
* Ok OK 


MARIE ROZE has presented Mr. Augustus Harris 
with a golden wreath in recognition of his Italian 


Opera enterprise. 
* OK 


Mr. GORING THOMAS has recovered from his 


'| masterpiece.” It was not for himself that he had | serious accident, and is now engaged in writing a new 
opera for the Carl Rosa Opera Company, The 
libretto is by Mr. F. Corder. 


* * * 
Dr. BRIDGE was unable to get the publishers to 


accept his Jubilee Anthem, and consequently had to 


said to him in the afternoon, seeing him come alone, crowding to hear ‘Lakmé” and “Hamlet.” For publish it himself, and now, to their surprise, over 


“Where's your daughter ?” 


Prince Albert liked to tell how one day Lablache | Bones is a more picturesque feature on the sands 
came to ask the pardon of some unfortunate person. | than “‘ Lakmé” on the stage. 


Lablache began in the most pathetic manner, but the 
= Serious he became the more amused did the 
mince become. At length the latter conducted the 


artiste before a mirror, saying, ‘‘ Look at yourself!” | vocalist were to sing the adventures of Robin Hood 
ite had two hats, one on his head the other in | in a hundred and thirty-five verses or so, could his 
is hand, the latter being the property of some one | conduct be adequately reprobated in any known 
— waiting with him in .the ante-room. | language? Yet this is a favourite entertainment in 
“caring his name called, Lablache had hurriedly | Roumania among people of every social class. The 
Picked up the second hat from a chair and entered the | heroes of the colossal ballads are Gianul, Groza, and 
Presence of the Prince. He obtained his request, | other Roumanian “sons of giants” as they are called ; 
but by making the Prince laugh, not by | and Mr. Beatty Kingston says that more than once | t 
i , has he listened for an hour without attaining the end. 
e declined to act on the stage the part of an | Mozart’s dictum, that the most effective thing in music 
‘minded man. ‘As soon as I study myself,” | is a pause, should be brought to the notice of the 


who had been 


however, 
him weep, as he had hoped to do. 


everything there is a season. Perhaps, after all, 


* * * 


Ir, at a London evening party, a drawing-room 


twenty thousand copies have been sold. This is a 
similar case to that of Mr. A. R. Gaul, whose work, 
‘* The Holy City,” was refused, but has since yielded 
the author a considerable income. 


* OK 
SEVEN hundred pounds have just been paid for a 


violin at Buda Pesth. It was made by Amati for 
Louis XIV. 


* ok . 
Dr. SPARK is to be complimented on the success 


he has obtained during this past season’s recitals at the 
Leeds Town Hall. His programmes have always 
been varied and attractive, and on several occasions 


he large hall (of which we gave an illustration in our 


issue of October last) has been incapable of holding 
all those who desired admission. Dr. Spark’s 
Organist's Quarterly Journal (Novello, Ewer, & Co.) 








said he, «J cease to be absent-minded.” 


Roumanians, 


has just entered its tenth year of publication. 
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Parti has given her services at a concert in Brecon 

for the benefit of the poor of that town. 
"* * % 

THE festival of the North-Eastern Cathedral Choir 
Association was given in the end of last month in 
York Minster. ‘There was a chorus of upwards of 
1000 voices, including the cathedral choirs of York, 
Durham, and Ripon. 
Naylor presided at the organ. 

* * * 


THE Brinsmead upright grand piano given by the 
firm of that name for pianoforte playing at the Royal 
College of Music, has been won by Margaret Jenkins 
of Liverpool. 

* * * 
SARAH BERNHARDT’s highly successful engages 


ment at the Lyceum has terminated. Sarah caused 


Doctors Arme, Crowe, and | 


| Davison announcing that owing to the strike on the 


some alarm at her hotel when she appeared with her | 


travelling companion in the shape of a young tiger ; 
but the tiger turned out to be as docile as a kitten. 


* *k * 


Tne Liverpool Philharmonic Society will begin 


| The bell weighs 27,000 kilos., or about 26 tons 13 | 


their season of twelve concerts on October 4. Among | 


the works to be given are Spohr’s ‘* Fall of Babylon,” 
Sullivan’s * Golden Legend,” Stanford’s ‘ Revenge,” 
and Rossini’s ‘ 
be little Josef Hofmann, Miss Fanny Davies, and 
Mr. Schonberger ; and among the vocalists will be 
Mesdames Albani, Nordica, Hutchinson, and Patey, 
Misses Mary Davies, Anna Williams, Rees, Trebelli, 
Cramer, Thudichum, Kenna, Glenn, Winant, M‘Ken- 
zie, and Hilda Wilson; Messrs, Lloyd, M‘Guckin, 
Piercy, Kearton, Pope, Pierpoint, Santley, Mills, and 


‘Moses in Egypt.” The pianists will 


Bridson. It is interesting to note that the whole of 


the male vocalists are English. 
* * * 
PALKING of the abuse of musical degrees in America, 


the Mew York Musical Courier makes the following 
pithy remarks :— 


‘Too frequently degrees are conferred with the understanding 
that they are but empty compliments, as when Harvard makes 
every President of the United States an LL.D., or Heidelberg, 
at the celebration of its five hundreth anniversary, confers 
degrees on the Grand Duke of Baden, his presumptive suc- 
cessor, and even on the messenger of Pope Leo XIII., who 
hears to the University, asa gift from His Holiness, a catalogue 
tthe famous Brhdietheca Palatina, stolen from the University 
by ‘Tilly, and sent to the Vatican, where it still remains in spite 
of many requests for its restitution. ‘There is no likelihood that 
the Grand Dukes will ever make any greater use of their titles 
than our Presidents have done, but collegiate degrees should be 
true patents of nobility in learning, and never mere compliments. 
* OK 

SINGING FOR HER GowNn.—Since our Rules of 
Procedure gave so wide an extension to the plea of a 
‘set off,” British jurymen have had abundant reason 
to dread a suit that involves a complicated counter- 
claim, but probably few have tasted of the sorrows of 
the French jury who were compelled the other day 
to decide a case of this sort between Madame Marie 
Sued by the latter for 
a sum of 1300 francs for certain gowns made and 


Sasse and her dressmaker, 


delivered, Madame Sasse admitted the gowns, found 
no fault with fit, price, or material, but insisted on 
deducting a little bill of her own to the amount of 
1100 francs, It appeared that this distinguished 
vocalist had cultivated relations with her dressmaker 
which were partly of a social and partly of business- 
like character, One day she had accepted the in- 
vitation to an evening party at her dressmaker’s 
house, and, after a too common fashion, her hostess 
had improved the oceasion by getting her guest to 
sing for the entertainment of the company. At 
another time Madame Sasse had taken an active part 
ina choral service at the wedding of her dressmaker's 
daughter, who happened to be one of Madame Sasse’s 
pupils. The question was, Did these services come 
under the legal heading of work done ; or were they 
merely acts of social courtesy and kindness? After 
much conflicting testimony and many subtle legal 
inguments, it was finally decided that while the dress- 
maker had unquestionably meant business, Madame 
Sasse had not made the nature of her transactions 
equally clear, It follows that, at an evening party 
in France, a lady may be conducted to the piano 
Chofal services 
in such a case would probably require as a rule to 
Daily News. 


without fear of a bill being sent in. 


be more cautiously dealt with. 


| of tin were added. 


| completion.” 
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WE have from time to time touched on the misfor- 
tunes of the ill-starred American National Opera 
Company. It appears that the company is at present 
involved in seventy-six lawsuits. It is estimated that 
in two years the company have contrived to get rid of | 
1,500,000 dollars. 


* * O* 


A FORTNIGHT ago a curious effect of the strike 
was seen at Bolton. The Rev. W. Hope Davison, 
Newport, Isle of Wight, attended Duke’s Alley 
Chapel, for the purpose of opening a new organ. 
The congregation, however, were disappointed, Mr, 


Midland Railway the pipes of the organ were some- 





| where on the lines, but had not arrived. 


R. Cocks & Co, 
Harbour.. Words by Clifton Bingham. Mus‘c by S.A, Sable 
A good subject set to appropriate music, and should prove a 
valuable acquisition to the repertory of all baritone vocalists, 
* kK 
Hart & Co; 

For Ever. Written and composed by Alfred H. Miles. 
We do not admire this composition so much as some of Mr. 
Miles’ earlier efforts. It is decidedly conventional. ; 

* * 
; Weekes & Co. 
Four songs by Charles Hoby—well written, admirably adapted 
for the drawing-room. 





* * * 
Lonpon Music PuBLisHinG Co. 
Te Deum, by J. H. Jarios, 
deserves to be added to the library of every church choir, 
Fourteen songs in 3 vols. by Walter Frere. Very scholarly 


| compositions, proving that Mr. Frere is able to write more than 


* * * } 


A GREAT BELL FOR COLOGNE CATHEDRAL.—An 
official notice has been published of the great bell for 
the cathedral of Cologne, the solemn inauguration of | 
which took place some days ago with great pomp. | 


cwt. The clapper alone weighs 800 kilos., or nearly 
15j cwt. Its perpendicular height is almost 144 feet ; 
its diameter at the mouth nearly 114 feet. Twenty- 
two cannons taken from the French were assigned by 
the Emperor William for its manufacture ; 5000 kilos. 
It was cast by Andreas Hamm 
of Frankenthal, and 21,000m. (£1050) were paid for 
the casting, It will be known as the Kaiserglocke, 
or Emperor’s bell; and as the two other large bells 
in the cathedral bear the epithets respectively of | 
Pretiosa (precious) and Speciosa (beautiful), this one | 
is styled Gloriosa. It bears above an_ inscription 
recording that ‘* William, the most august Emperor 
of the Germans and King of the Prussians, mindful 
of the heavenly help granted to him whereby he con- 
ducted the late French war to a prosperous issue, and 
restored the German Empire, caused cannons taken 
from the French to be devcted to founding a bell to 
be hung in the wonderful cathedral then approaching 
A likeness of St. Peter, the name- 
patron of the church, is on the side, beneath which 
is a quatrain in the style of the mediaval conceits, 
praying that, as devout hearts rise heavenward at 
hearing the sound of the bell, so may the doorkeeper 
of heaven open wide the gates of the celestial mansion, 
On the opposite side is inscribed a sestet in German, 
of whicii the translation is— 





I am called the Emperor's bell ; 

I proclaim the Emperor's honour ; 

On the holy watch-tower I am placed. 
I pray for the German Empire, 

That peace and protection 

God may ever grant to it. 





The bell was solemnly blessed in the cathedral by the 
Archbishop of Cologne, according to the elaborate 
ritual set out in the Sontificale Romanum, The 
ceremony was very long, many psalms being chanted 
by the clergy and choristers while the bell was being 
sprinkled with blessed water and anointed with chrism, 
and the portion of St. Luke x. 38-42 was chanted 
by a deacon. Incense and myrrh were’ burnt within 
it, and many symbolical rites performed. The 
opinions of experts are divided as to whether the note 


which the bell sounds is C sharp or D. 





Reviews. 


eo 


J. Corwen & Sons, PATERNOSTER Row. 
Common Praise, by ¥. G. Edwards. 

Tus is a very excellent little book which every churchman 
and dissenter who has an interest in music should read. 

The question of church music is being brought more before 
our notice every day, and when we have such authorities 
as Liszt, Saint Saens, and Sir Arthur Sullivan asserting our 
supremacy in this particular branch, it behoves us, one and all, 
to endeavour to maintain and improve this position. 

The author has courted the various opinions of scores of 
organists and ministers, and he quotes a large number of replies 
upon several important questions connected with the rendering 
of our church music. : 

Our available space in this issue does not admit so full a de- 
scription as the book deserves, but, in a word, we would advise 
all persons interested {CRG | services to read and judge for | 
themselves. we oe \ ? 
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ordinary ballads. 
Fair as the Dawn. Words by H.’Mar. Music by Emily 
Oldham. 
A very good song indeed, with very pretty and taking words, 
The Lawyer's Confession, by Pullah Blackie, 
deserves and no doubt will obtain popularity amongst ad- 
mirers of comic drawing-room songs, suitable for gentlemen 
who are not gifted with a large display of vocal ability. ‘the 
words are smartly written, but it isa confession unknown to 
lawyers generally. ‘ y 
The Song of the Queen. Two-part song. Words by Herbert 
Parker. Music by James Shaw. 
This deserves recognition, being easy, effective, and suitable for 
children. The words are also good. 
Squirrel Polka, by Charles Deacon, 
is very good indeed. The same may be said of My Waltz, by 
Arthur Smith, each of them being very danceable. 
Adieu, for violin and piano, by Charles Roby, is very pretty, 
and suitable for beginners. 
* *K *K 
Burns & Oats. 
An Autumn Chord Words and Music by Joseph Jenks. 
A pretty song, with taking words suitable for ladies. 
* * O* 
Banks & Son, York. 
Suite of Pieces, by Walter Macfarren, including Minuet, 
Gigue, and Rigadoon. 
Very attractive for students, having the advantage of good 


| fingering. 


* * 
Henry Kuen. 
My Sailor Love. Words by Astley Baldwin, and Rose of All 
Roses. Music by Edwin M. Flavell. 
These are two very good songs. Though not strikingly original, 
Mr. Flavell understands and studies the requirements of the 
singer, thereby in many instances obtaining excellent effects. 
Songs of Childhood, by Henry Klein, is a pretty song. 
* * * 
Mepicat Batrery Company. 
May Wreaths of Peace Crown England. Words by Mark 
Mills. Music by Percy Mocatta. 

Is a very fair song, having spirited words and Music. 

* Kk * 

HixscHMANN & Co., NEWCASTLE-ON-TyYNE. 
¥Yubilee Exhibition Ode, dedicated to Lady Browne. Words by 
Thomas Hodgkin, and Music by Dr. Rae. 

Dr. Rae is a dramatic composer of striking ability. It is 


| gratifying for him to know his work has been sung before 


several members of the Royal Family upon the occasions of their 


| visits to the Exhibition at Newcastle-on-Tyne. Mr. Hodgkin 


deserves praise for his masterly words. 
* * O*K 
NoveEtLo, Ewer, & Co. 
Beethovenis Songs (vol. i.), 18. 6d., and Liederkries, twelve 
songs by Schumann, 1s., are a couple of very interesting publi- 
cations got up in the usual neat handy manner of this excellent 
house. Tite former is especially to be praised, containing many 
of Beethoven’s gems. Among them Ade/aide, Mignon's Song, 
Neue Liebe neues Leben (New Love New Life), with a couple of 
dozen others, some of a light and some of a sacred tendency. 
Much pleasure is to be derived from studying the smaller 
compositions of our great masters, and we can confidently 
recommend the above collections as worthy of attention alike for 
the student and all lovers of the art. 
The Singers. Cantata for Treble Voices. Words by Longfellow. 
Music by Miss Hilda Waller. a 
This little work will be found to be a valuable acquisition to 
schools, colleges, or choral societies, where ladies’ voices only 
are required. Two or three of the numbers show great promise 
for something of more stability from this gifted lady. 

Lf Doughty Deeds. Four-part song, by Gerard Cobb. 
This talented composer is hardly at his best ; but our 
know that all Mr. Cobb’s work is interesting and attractive. 

* * * 
T. Nemwp & Son, Stockport. 
Sweet Memories Vaise, by Carl Volbach. 4 
This a very pretty, effective, and altogether charming vals¢, 
affording both pleasure and profit to the performer. 


We regret that, owing to great pressure on 
and space, we a still compelled to old Wi 
answers to.a number of interesting letters. bi 
hope to be able to insert the desired replies mm 
issue for next month. 


our time 
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“TEAR 8S” 


Words by Music by | 
M's FM. BUTTS. ALFRED HOLLINS. | 
Allegretto. , | 
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APPLE BLOSSOMS. 


Words by 
CLARA ASTINGTON, 


Allegretto moderato. 





Music by 


REGINALD J. THOMPsoy, 
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